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ABSTRACT 


A  comparison  of  a  generative  analysis  of  the  French 
dialect  spoken  at  Falher,  Alberta,  with  the  generative  analysis 
of  Standard  French  presented  by  S.A.  Schane  (French  Phonology  and 
Morphology,  1968)  reveals  two  levels  of  difference  in  the 
phonologies  of  these  dialects.  Of  primary  theoretical  interest 
are  differences  in  the  underlying  representations  of  the  low 
vowels,  which  probably  result  from  a  recent  restructuring  of 
Standard  French,  and  a  large  number  of  differences  in  low  level 
phonological  rules.  Two  types  of  divergence  are  noted  in  these 
rules.  Diphthongization  in  Falher  French  is  directly  related  to 
vowel  lengthening  in  Standard  French.  Phonetic  laxing  of  all 
underlying  vowels  appears  to  be  an  independent  development.  These 
facts  have  a  bearing  on  the  linguistic  treatment  of  dialect 
relationships  and  historical  change. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


Introduction 


1.0.  Objectives .  Generative  studies  have  generally  avoided  classifying 

2 

types  of  historical  and  dialect  change.  An  initial  understanding  of 

these  changes  is  provided  by  comparison  of  the  phonological  grammars 

3 

of  two  French  dialects  ,  Standard  French  and  the  dialect  spoken  at 

4 

Falher,  Alberta  .  Two  levels  of  difference  are  disclosed:  a  single 
underlying  phoneme  difference  in  the  low  vowels,  and  a  large  number  of 
additional  low  level  rules  required  by  the  F.F.  grammar. 


1.1.  Theoretical  Framework.  The  theoretical  basis  of  generative  grammar 

is  summarized  by  Chomsky  and  Halle  (1968,  p.  249): 

...  a  grammar  of  a  language  represents  the  linguistic 
competence  of  a  speaker. 

This  basic  concept  is  expanded  by  Chomsky  (1965,  p.  8): 

.  .  .  every  speaker  of  a  language  has  mastered  and 
internalized  a  generative  grammar  that  expresses  his 
knowledge  of  his  language.  That  is  not  to  say  that  he 
is  aware  of  the  rules  of  the  grammar  or  even  that  he  can 
become  aware  of  them  ....  Any  interesting  generative 
grammar  will  be  dealing,  for  the  most  part,  with  mental 
processes  that  are  far  beyond  the  level  of  actual  or  even 
potential  consciousness. 


Kiparsky  (1967b)  is  a  notable  exception. 

2  phonemic 

For  a  review  of  autonomous^ approaches  see  Moulton  (1968) .  See  also 
Weinreich  (1954),  Stockwell  (1959).  For  preliminary  generative  views 
see  Saporta  (1965),  Sableski  (1965),  Halle  (1964). 

3 

The  dialects  are  considered  related  because  they  share  a  large  number 
of  corresponding  underlying  representations  and  rules. 

The  Standard  French  dialect  will  henceforth  be  referred  to  as  S.F.  and  the 
Falher  dialect  as  F.F. 
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Rules  are  statements  about  the  structure  of  the  language  and  a 

generative  grammar  assigns  specific  structural  descriptions  to  sentences. 

Chomsky  and  Halle  (1968,  p.  249)  formulate  this  notion: 

The  rules  that  constitute  the  grammar  of  a  particular  speaker 
determine  in  detail  the  form  of  the  sentences  that  the  speaker 
will  produce  and  understand. 

A  generative  grammar  contains  three  components:  syntactic, 

£ 

semantic,  and  phonological.  The  syntactic  component  generates  surface 
structures  of  sentences.  The  surface  structure 

...consists  of  a  string  of  minimal  elements  that  we  will  call 
"formatives . "  Each  formative  is  assigned  to  various 
categories  that  determine  its  abstract  underlying  form,  the 
syntactic  functions  it  can  fulfill,  and  its  semantic  properties. 
(Chomsky  and  Halle,  1968,  p.  7) 

The  semantic  component  assigns  a  semantic  interpretation  to  the  syntactic 
structures.  The  phonological  component,  considered  in  this  thesis, 
"expresses  the  relationship  between  the  surface  structure  of  a  sentence 
and  its  physical  actualization."  (Chomsky  and  Halle,  1968,  p.  293). 

Central  to  the  theory  of  generative  grammar  is  a  constraint 

known  as  the  "simplicity  metric,"  summarized  by  Harms  (1968,  p.  8): 

Ideally,  the  notion  of  'simplicity'  in  a  phonological  description 
will  directly  reflect  the  generality  of  the  rules  in  such  a  way 
that  the  most  general  rules  are  those  which  can  ultimately  be 
shown  to  consist  of  actual  units  in  the  language.  Thus,  a 
description  with  the  greatest  generality  should  also  be  the  most 
economical  one;  one  with  the  least  generality,  the  least 
economical.  The  way  in  which  we  count  symbols  in  the  phonology 
(or  grammar)  should  reward  those  descriptions  which  are  more 
reasonable  hypotheses  about  the  phonological  (or  grammatical) 
processes  of  the  languages,  and  penalize  those  descriptions  which 
are  less  reasonable.  This  approach  to  relating  simplicity  to 
generality  so  defined  is  known  as  the  'simplicity  metric '.^ 


^See  Chomsky  (1965,  p.  9) > Chomsky  and  Halle  (1968,  p.  43)* 

For  more  detail,  and  references,  see  Chomsky  and  Halle  (l968  ,  pp.  6-7)* 
For  a  brief  discussion  of  a  proposed  integration  of  syntax  and  semantics, 
see  Lyons  (1966,  pp.  120-121). 

^For  an  alternate  view  of  economy  see  Dorfman  (1957a,  1958a,  1959), 
Martinet  (1955,  pp.  42-44),  Prieto  (1965),  Romeo  (1968). 
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The  analytic  procedure  of  generative  phonology  is  based  on 

g 

comparison  of  related  words  or  morphemes.  Relatedness  is  generally 

9 

dependent  upon  participation  in  a  morphological  paradigm,  or,  within 
the  scope  of  the  simplicity  metric,  upon  the  general  applicability  of 
a  given  rule.  That  is,  if  a  rule  (or  rules)  which  would  show  two  or  more 
forms  to  be  related  also  accounts  for  a  large  body  of  data,  then  the 
hypothesized  relatedness  is  maintained.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  range 
of  application  is  severely  limited,  the  relatedness  is  discounted  as  non¬ 
functional  or  non-productive  and  such  rule(s)  discarded. 

A  phoneme, or  rather  systematic  phoneme,  is  defined  by 
Harms  (1968,  p.  2)  as: 

One  of  the  set  of  segments  that  contain  only  distinctively 
specified  features  —  and  from  which  no  distinctive-feature 
specifications  have  been  deleted  by  virtue  of  environmental 
(sequential-constraint)  redundancies  —  and  that  underlie  the 
segments  actually  used  to  designate  morphemes. 

This  definition  means  that  the  distinctive  feature  complex  is 

a  composite  of  all  features  which  are  in  one  context  or  another  distinctive 

or  not  redundant.  The  feature-specifications  of  underlying  phonemes  are 


In  a  generative  grammar  a  morpheme  is  any  item  entered  in  the  lexicon 
(see  Chomsky  and  Halle,  1968,  pp.  380-381).  For  a  functional-structural 
definition,  see  Martinet,  (1964,  pp .  110-111).  For  other  views  see  Hockett, 
(1958,  p.  93),  Gleason,  (1955,  p.  61). 

9 

Paradigm,  as  used  in  generative  phonology,  refers  to  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  related  items.  The  relatedness  can  be  derivational,  as 
French  bete  -  bestial ,  or  inflectional,  as  French  nous  venons  -  il  vient . 
Paradigm  in  this  sense  is  not  related  to  a  phonemic  paradigm  depicting  a 
system  of  oppositions  as  presented  by  Martinet  (1955,  p.  23;  1964,  p.  36) 
and  Dorfman  (1957b,  passim).  For  a  general  definition  see  Pei  (1966). 

■^For  a  history  of  the  development  of  the  theory  of  the  phoneme  and  a 
comparison  of  definitions,  see  Dorfman  (1957b,  pp.  5-6,  68-85).  For  a 
detailed  comparison  of  "autonomous"  and  "systematic"  definitions  see 
Postal ,  (1968) . 


. 
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generally  presented  in  the  form  of  a  two  dimensional  matrix  with  a 

binary  assignment  of  each  feature  for  each  segment.  When  features  are 

used  to  ’spell’  morphemes  (i.e.  depict  the  underlying  form), 

environmentally  redundant  features  (i.e.  linear  limitations)  are  not 

specified.  This  represents  a  symbol  saving  economy  in  the  lexicon, 

or  dictionary  of  morphemes.  Sequential-constraint  or  redundancy  rules 

later  assign  a  binary  value  for  unspecified  features.^ 

A  second  type  of  redundancy  rule,  called  'blank-filling'* 

specifies  features  which  are  redundant  for  all  segments  of  the  language. 

Taken  together,  the  sequential-constraint  and  the  blank-filling  rules 

are  called  morpheme  structure  rules;  they  are,  in  fact,  statements 

about  the  phonological  structure  of  the  language. 

A  more  detailed  explanation  of  the  phonological  rules  is 

provided  by  Harms  (1968,  p.  96): 

The  phonological  rules  proper  (P  rules)  operate  upon  segments 
in  strings  of  morphemes  in  utterances  supplied  by  the  trans¬ 
formational  component  of  the  grammar.  Rules  requiring  information 
from  the  syntactic  component  are  applied  first.  Certain  of  the 
rules  requiring  syntactic  information  constitute  a  rule  cycle 
which  can  be  reapplied  several  times  under  stated  conditions. 

Upon  completion  of  the  rule  cycle,  syntactic  information  is 
’erased'  from  the  string  and  is  no  longer  available  for  lower 
rules .  Phonological  rules  that  do  not  apply  in  a  cycle  but  that 
require  syntactic  information  are  called  'precycle 'rules .  Rules 
that  follow  the  cycle  are  called  ' postcycle' rules . 


Phonological  features  in  a  generative  grammar  are  abstract  instructions 
indicating  the  way  in  which  the  articulating  organs  are  to  perform. 
(Postal,  1968,  p.  6,  p.  273).  For  a  survey  of  features  and  references 
see  Harms,  (1968,  Chapter  4).  Chomsky  and  Halle  propose  a  revised  set  of 
features  (1968,  Chapter  7). 
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12 

Harms  outlines  certain  of  the  implications  of  phonological  rules 

(p.  102): 

Phonological  rules  contribute  directly'  to  lexical  economy. 
Perhaps  the  single  most  important  guideline  for  analytical 
procedure  is  that  all  variants  (allomorphs)  of  any  given 
morpheme  will  be  derived  from  a  single  underlying  base  form 
(except  in  cases  of  suppletion) .  This  procedural  assumption 
interacting  with  the  simplicity  metric  should  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  the  most  general  phonological  processes  of  the 
language,  and,  at  the  same  time,  make  possible  a  lexicon  with 
a  minimum  number  of  special  instances  of  allomorphic  variation. 


13 

1.2.  The  Status  of  Canadian  French.  Most  recently  published  material 
on  Canadian  French  dialects  takes  the  form  of  vocabulary  peculiarities 
(Gendron,  1967),  corrective  lists  (Turenne,  1962)  or  experimental  phonetic 
studies  aimed  at  establishing  a  standardized  Canadian  French  (Gendron, 
1966).  These  are  often  connected  with  political-cultural  facets  of  the 
language  situation  of  Canada  (Hamelin,  1967;  Dorion,  1967;  Straka 
foreword  to  Gendron,  1966;  Gendron,  1967).  The  potential  merit  of  such 
studies  is  not  questioned,  but  other  aspects  of  the  linguistic  nature 
of  the  dialect (s)  need  to  be  investigated  as  well. 


12 

For  extensive  discussion  see  Chomsky  and  Halle,  (1968),  and  Postal,  (1968)* 
13 

For  a  comprehensive  bibliography  to  1966  see  Dulong  (1967). 
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The  emphasis  in  this  thesis  is  on  a  comparison  of  two  dialects 

(S.F.  and  F.F.)."^  The  comparative  aspect  restricts  the  treatment  to  the 

consonants 

vocalic  system  because  there  is  no  generative  analysis  of  S.F.^ available. 

15 

1.3.  Historical  Perspectives.  The  external  historical  factors 
influencing  dialect  divergence  in  Canadian  French  are  reasonably  well 
understood^  although  minor  regional  histories  are  not  all  well 
documented.  Georges  Straka  in  his  foreword  to  Gendron  (1966) 
summarizes  the  linguistic  situation  in  relation  to  external  factors 
(p.  VII): 

Absence  d' innovations  que  le  fran^ais  a  connues  en  France  depuis 
le  debut  du  siecle  dernier,  et  en  revanche,  maintien  d ' archa'ismes , 
notamment-populaires ,  de  regionalismes  et  de  dialectalismes , 
acquisition  de  nombreux  anglicismes  et  quelques  evolutions 
locales  particulieres  —  voila  ce  qui  caracterise  le  fran^ais 
parle  au  Canada  et  explique  son  eloignement  de  celui  de  France. 

Ce  divorce  est  evidement  une  consequence  directe  d’evenements 
politiques  .... 

The  settlement  of  Falher  was  begun  in  May  1913  by  fourteen 
French  speaking  settlers  who  were  not  joined  by  others  that  year.  The 
date  is  significant  from  the  point  of  view  of  subsequent  settlement 


It  was  eventually  discovered,  partly  through  formal  observation  and 
partly  through  personal  communication  that  the  immediate  Falher  region 
could  not  be  considered  a  single  linguistically  uniform  area.  Apart 
from  such  social  influences  as  education  and  age  level,  there  are  also 
speech  differences  described  by  residents  as  relating  to  the  region  of 
origin  of  one’s  parents.  For  example,  the  local  people  can  tell,  on  the 
basis  of  minor  phonetic  differences,  occasional  lexical  divergences, 
and  examples  of  figurative  speech,  whether  one’s  parents  came  from  Lac 
St.  Jean  or  the  Montreal  areas  of  Quebec.  This  is  hearsay  and  there  has 
been  no  attempt  at  systematic  verification. 

Tougas  (1956)  argues  for  the  essential  linguistic  unity  of  Canadian 
French. 

■^External  factors  are  cultural,  social  and  political  influences  not 
part  of  the  internal  linguistic  structure.  For  a  discussion  of  examples 
see  DeCamp,  (1959) ;  Labov  ,  (1963) . 

16 

For  a  popular  but  accurate  resume  see  Orkin,  (1967,  Chapter  I).  A  more 
detailed  accounting  is  given  by  Straka  in  his  foreword  to  Gendron  (1966) . 

Hull  (1956)  gives  an  example  of  a  well  documented  local  history  (Windsor,  Ontario) 
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patterns  in  the  area.  Immigration  was  suspended  during  the  years  of  World 
War  I  and  only  British  subjects  and  Americans  were  allowed  into  Canada 
(Kitto,  1930).  Since,  at  about  the  same  time,  the  government  undertook 
to  encourage  ethnic  and  religious  communities  in  an  effort  to  increase 
settlement  of  the  west,  the  immigrants  to  the  region  were  French  speaking 
British  subjects,  that  is,  Canadians.  In  1921  six  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  Western  Canada  were  of  French  origin  and  of  these,  eighty- 
four  percent  were  born  in  Canada  (Dawson,  1936) . 

There  was  also  a  considerable  French  Canadian  population  in 
certain  northern  parts  of  the  United  States  and  one  community  near 
Edmonton  has  several  French  speaking  families  who  trace  their  origins  to 
the  United  States.  In  view  of  this  information,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  majority  of  immigrants  to  the  Falher  area  would  have 
been  of  Canadian  origin,  probably  from  Quebec. 

Among  the  24  parents  of  the  twelve  individuals  interviewed  in 
a  preliminary  survey,  one  was  from  New  Brunswick,  one  from  the  United 
States,  and  two  from  St.  Paul,  Alberta  (probably  originally  from  Quebec)}^ 
and  the  rest  from  various  regions  in  Quebec. 

1.4.  Informant  Selection.  The  informants  for  this  study  were  selected 
on  the  basis  of  age  and  education  levels,  and  homogeneous  ethnic  and 
geographic  origin.  It  is  widely  accepted  (Labov,  1963;  Weinreich,  1953) 


^Lincoln  (1963)  cites  Drouin  (1962)  as  showing  the  St.  Paul  settlement 
to  have  begun  in  earnest  in  the  early  1890's. 
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in  dialect  study  that  age  level  groups  differ  from  each  other  in  speech 

habits  in  varying  degrees.  This  was  assumed  to  be  true  in  Canadian 

French  as  well.  The  relatively  recent  settlement  of  Alberta  makes  it 

very  difficult  to  find  regional  uniformity,  even  on  a  very  small  scale. 

It  would  be  relatively  easy  to  find  a  population  of  young  people  who 

had  been  raised  in  one  community  and  whose  parents  had  also  been  raised 

in  the  same  community,  thereby  insuring  minimal  migratory  influence. 

However,  in  Western  Canada,  with  the  advent  of  English  language 

television,  radio,  newspapers,  and  compulsory  English  instruction,  it 

is  very  difficult  to  collect  uncontaminated  data  from  substrata 

linguistic  communities.  Factors  affecting  contamination  are  dialect 

admixture  and  foreign  language  influences.  Of  special  interest  was 

18 

standardization  ,  a  special  form  of  admixture.  Since  under  Alberta’s 
compulsory  school  attendance  laws,  total  non-exposure  to  academic  norms 
of  French  is  unlikely,  minimal  education  level  of  informants  would 
be  an  asset.  This,  considered  with  the  age  level  problems,  motivated 
the  selection  of  an  older  monolingual  population. 

On  the  basis  of  the  criteria  of  age  and  education  level, 
and  homogeneous,  stable  population,  Dr.  Roger  Motut,  of  the  University 
of  Alberta,  and  a  native  speaker  of  Canadian  French  (Saskatchewan), 
with  many  years  of  formal  and  informal  contact  with  French  Canadian 
groups  and  individuals,  recommended  that  Falher,  Alberta  might  be  a 


18 

For  a  definition  of  standardization  and  examples  from  European 
languages  see  Weinreich  (1954,  p.  396). 
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suitable  place  to  find  such  informants.  With  the  co-operation  of 
Reverend  P^re  Bugeaud,  Q.M.I.,  twelve  individuals  were  selected  from 
the  Falher  community:  preliminary  biographical  information  on  each  was 
collected  on  tape  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  their  qualifications  as 
informants.  Four  or  five  of  the  original  twelve  persons  interviewed 
were  to  be  chosen  as  informants  for  more  extensive  work.  Two  or  three 
persons  were  eliminated  automatically  because  of  too  high  an  education 
level  or  non-local  origin.  Other  choices  were  made  on  more  pragmatic 
grounds:  available  recording  facilities  and  apparent  ease  of 
conversation  and  relaxation  under  recording  situations. 

Eventually,  three  persons  were  selected  —  two  female  and  one 
male.  Post-interview  comparison  of  the  three  interviews  led  to  the 
decision  to  select  Madame  Gerard  Guindon  as  the  single  principal 
informant,  because  of  recording  clarity  and  degree  of  non-standardization 
in  the  interview  situation. 

Mme.  Guindon,  born  in  Falher,  was  51  years  old  in  December 
1966.  She  had  spent  her  whole  life  in  the  community. 

1.5.  The  Questionnaire.  The  implications  of  generative  theory  applied 

to  linguistic  field  work  are  many  but  the  essential  emphasis  must  be 

on  the  use  of  paradigms  to  determine  phonological  processes.  Autonomous 
19 

approaches  to  linguistics  deduce  morpheme  lists  and  classes  from 


For  extensive  discussion  of  autonomous  approaches  see  Postal, (1968 )  • 
For  general  guides  to  autonomous  theory  and  analysis  see  Gleason  (1955) 
and  Hockett  (1958).  A  detailed  approach  to  linguistic  field  work  in 
general  is  supplied  by  Samarin  (1967). 
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paradigms.  Data  collection  proceeded  in  two  general  phases:  recording 
sessions,  and  individual  elicitation  of  paradigms  and  'problem’  material. 

At  the  initial  data  collection  stages  a  questionnaire  was 
needed  in  order  to  obtain  a  uniform  corpus  from  several  speakers  —  a 
means  of  checking  the  data  for  standardization  and  ideolectal 
aberrations . 

The  development  of  the  questionnaire  went  through  several 
steps  before  attaining  its  final  format.  Lists  of  words  were  collected 
from  various  sources  on  Standard  and  Canadian  French.  Among  these 
were  pronunciation  manuals  (Gregg,  1960;  Demers,  1962),  grammar  texts 
(Valdman,  1961)  as  well  as  dictionaries  and  personal  knowledge.  The 
words  were  chosen  for  consonant  vowel  combinations,  final,  initial,  and 
medial  positions  of  specific  segments  in  the  word,  as  well  as  for  liaison 
and  elision  potential  in  sentences.  In  an  effort  to  achieve  full 
grammatical  effects,  sentences  were  then  constructed  to  incorporate  as 
many  of  the  desired  words  and  phenomena  as  possible. 

As  a  result,  the  questionnaire  consisted  of  117  sentences  to 
be  read  and  237  isolated  words  to  be  translated  from  English  into  French. 
These  two  parts  were  to  form  the  second  and  third  phases  of  the  interview 

To  overcome  part  of  the  anticipated  standardization  that  would 
result  from  the  reading  situation, and  to  collect  additional  information, 
a  period  of  free  conversation  was  included  in  the  interview. 


^See  note  6. 

21 

The  words  were  retained  in  a  separate  list  as  a  check  on  deviant  forms 
and  a  means  of  contrasting  isolated  forms  with  sequential  items. 


21 
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The  spontaneous  discussion  was  phase  one  of  the  interview. 

The  assumption  was  that  if  the  informant  had  been  subjected  to  the 
formal  reading-translation  phases  first,  he  might  become  more  deliberate 
in  his  standardization.  There  was  the  possibility  that  this  conversation 
would  put  both  the  informant  and  the  interviewer  at  ease  for  later  work. 

The  free  conversation  formed  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  recorded  data.  The  major  conclusions  are  based  on  data  from  this 
conversation. 

Phase  two  of  the  interview  proved  less  useful  than  was 
originally  expected.  Since  the  sentences  were  morphologically  and 
syntactically  S.F.,  they  were,  in  many  cases,  artificial  in  the  eyes 
of  the  informants.  Words  were  misread,  sentences  read  as  individual 
words,  which  interrupted  cross-boundary  phenomena  such  as  liaison, 
and  distorted  intonation  and  stress  patterns. 

Lexical  differences  often  prevented  some  items  in  the  word 
translation  list  from  presenting  expected  phonological  data.  For 
example  "to  feel"  was  translated  as  feeler  rather  than  sentir  and  the 
item  could  not  be  used  as  a  check  for  palatalization  of  "t"  before  "i". 


Since  the  interviewer  spoke  only  Standard  French  this  proved  somewhat 
difficult  because  of  the  enormous  disdain  with  which  the  informants 
viewed  their  personal  dialect,  and  hence  some  attempted  to  standardize. 
However,  as  confidence  was  gained,  the  standardization  diminished  in 
varying  degrees  with  each  informant. 
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1.6.  Data  Analysis.  The  entire  text  of  Mme.  Guindon's  interview  was 

transcribed  and  preliminary  observations  made  on  the  material.  Due  to 

the  great  distance  involved  (265  miles),  travel  between  Edmonton  and 

Falher  on  a  regular  basis  was  not  possible.  Fortunately,  Gerard 

Guenette,  a  22  year  old  male  student  at  the  University  of  Alberta  and 

a  native  speaker  of  F.F.,was  available  as  a  supplementary  informant. 

Mr.  Guenette  provided  much  of  the  paradigmatic  information  required 

23 

for  the  phonological  analysis  and  his  information,  together  with  the 
free  conversation  material,  provide  the  data  for  the  analysis  and 
discussion  presented  in  Chapters  II  and  III. 


The  original  orientation  of  the  research  was  not  within  the  generative 
theory.  The  questionnaire  is  therefore  not  particularly  suited  to 
yielding  the  type  of  information  desirable  for  an  adequate  generative 
treatment.  The  availability  of  an  informant  at  later  stages  augmented 
the  data  collected  accidentally  in  free  conversation  and  partially 
compensated  for  early  inadequacies.  The  researcher  has  learned  a 
great  deal  about  field  work  by  carrying  out  this  study  and  would  be  in 
a  better  position  to  carry  out  future  endeavors. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


Underlying  Systems 

2.0.  Introduction.  Any  analysis  leading  to  an  understanding  of  a 
relationship  between  two  or  more  things"^  is  based  on  the  concept 
that  they  have  both  shared  and  individual  traits.  Therefore,  if 
dialect  comparisons  are  to  produce  significant  results,  both  the 
similarities  and  differences  must  be  analysed. 

Comparison  of  the  S.F.  and  F.F.  phonological  grammars 
shows  that  the  dialects  share  a  wide  common  base,  but  that  they  also 
have  a  difference  in  representation  for  the  low  vowels.  This  has 
important  implications  for  understanding  historical  change  (see 
below,  sections  2.5  and  3.11).  In  addition,  the  F.F.  dialect  presents 
four  distinctive  vowel  aperture  levels;  a  significant  consideration 
from  a  general  theoretical  viewpoint. 

2.1.  Framework.  Since  the  only  generative  analysis  of  Standard  French 
phonology  available  is  that  presented  by  S.A.  Schane  (1968a),  it  is 
employed  in  this  thesis  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  Falher  French. 
Schane's  purpose  (p.  ix) :  "is  to  establish  the  interrelation  between 
the  phonology  and  morphology  of  contemporary  French"  within  the 
theoretical  basis  of  generative  phonology  presented  by  Halle  and  Chomsky. 
This  analysis  depends  upon  morphological  relatedness  at  three  different 
levels:  inflection,  derivation  and  doublets  (p.  xviii) . 


This  is  so  because  only  those  things  which  have  something  in  common 
and  are  also  distinctive  can  be  usefully  compared.  For  an  implementation 
of  this  principle,  see  Dorfman  (forthcoming). 
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Inflection  relations  depend  upon  participation  in  a  given 
paradigm.  Derivation  relationships  are  those  obtained  between  forms 
which  cannot  be  easily  arranged  in  paradigms  and  whose  syntactic 
occurrence  patterns  are  different.  Doublets  are  those  forms  which 
have  derived  from  the  same  Latin  source  but  by  different  routes. 

Schane  employs  two  criteria  for  determining  relatedness.  If 
two  or  more  forms  can  be  entered  into  a  paradigmatic  relationship,  they 
are  considered  related;  if  the  forms  come  within  the  scope  of  existing 
rules,  or  if  new  rules  which  account  for  a  relationship  also  account 
for  a  large  class  of  hitherto  unclassified  data,  the  forms  are  considered 
related  (p.  xix) . 

Having  determined  relatedness  of  forms,  Schane  seeks  to 
establish  phonological  rules  which  permit  base  forms  to  be  set  up  from 
which  the  two  (or  more)  related  forms  can  be  derived.  This  procedure 
allows  lexicon  economy  since  only  one  form  will  be  listed,  and  the 
rules  are  statements  about  the  structure  of  the  phonological  component 
of  a  French  grammar. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  Schane' s  procedure  (p.  20  ff.) 


/a/2 

ru 

clarte 

clair 

famine 

faim 

The  following  notational  system  is  used  throughout  this  work:  underlying 
representations  are  enclosed  between  parallel  vertical  bars  |  |  ,  any  inter¬ 
mediate  derived  forms,  including  Schane 's  final  derived  forms,  are 
enclosed  in  parallel  slant  bars  /  /  traditionally  reserved  for  "phonemic" 
representations.  Final  phonetic  shapes  appear  in  square  brackets  [  ]  and 
only  Falher  French  dialect  material  and  feature  complexes  appear  in  this 
fashion. 
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formel 


popularity 


populaire 


manuel 


main 


These  two  columns  display  an  alternation  between  /a/  and  /  '<£/ 


in  unstressed  and  stressed  position  respectively.  By  positing  the 
underlying  representation  as  I a| ,  the  alternation  is  characterized  by 
a  single  feature  change  from  [-front]  to  [+front]  in  stressed  position 
(p.  22).  Additional  motivation  for  this  rule  is  found  in  an  identical 
alternation  between  /o/  and  /'oe/  in  such  pairs  as  floral  "floral11  - 
fleur  "flower". 

The  underlying  vowel  for  manuel  -  main,  then,  is  |a\.  At  the 
same  time,  the  alternation  menotte  -  main  /manotCs)/  -  /m’s/  occurs. 

Also,  the  pair  voulons  -  veulent  /vul'37  -  /v'oe  1/  does  not  follow  the 
fronting  rule  stated  above  which  derived  /'-oe/  from  l^j.  This  behavior 
requires  special  classification:  Schane  employs  the  two  distinctions 
learned-non-learned ,  and  inflectional-derivational.  The  manuel  -  main 
example  represents  the  learned  derivational  group,  Type  1,  to  which  the 
rule  for  fronting  in  stressed  position  applies.  Type  2  words,  illustrated 
by  menotte  -  main,  undergo  fronting  in  stressed  position,  but  a  schwa 
conversion  rule  for  unstressed  syllables  also  applies.  Type  2  is  broken 
into  the  sub-categories  inflectional,  voulons-  veulent,  and  non-learned 
derivational  main  -  menotte. 


A  more  complicated  procedure  is  required  to  establish  certain 


of  the  other  underlying  vowels  but  the  principles  of  analysis  are  the 
same.  Schane  derives  fourteen  underlying  vowels.  Seven  of  these  are 
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tense  and  seven  lax.  (On  page  45,  Schane  points  out  that  since  lax  |o|  is 

derived  from  tense  lo|  ,  there  may  be  only  six  lax  vowels.)  The 

difference  between  tense-lax  is  exemplified  in  items  such  as  planons  - 

plane,  collons  -  colle ,  cedons  -  cede,  compared  to  manuel  -  main  - 

menotte .  The  first  series  is  labeled  tense  because  the  underlying 

forms  do  not  undergo  the  Type  1  (fronting)  or  Type  2  (fronting  and 

4 

schwa  conversion)  pretonic  alternations  of  the  second,  or  lax  series. 

Nor  do  they  undergo  the  tonic  diphthongization  rule  accounting  for  the 
alternation  between  legal  /leg'al/  and  loi  /lw* a/ .  The  motivation  for 
the  feature  tense  versus  lax  is  that  /s/  is  specified  as  [-tense]  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  /a/  and  hence  all  vowels  will  at  one  point 
or  another  be  specified  for  tenseness  (p.  33). 

On  page  45,  Schane  summarizes  the  underlying  oral  vowel 


system 

as 

follows : 

Vowel 

Tense 

Lax  tonic 

Lax  atonic 

|i 

i| 

visibilite 

visibili  — ►  visible 

|e 

e  1 

serenade 

soir 

serein 

|£ 

£| 

avenement 

viennent 

venons 

1  A 

a  / 

manuel 

main 

menotte 

Underlying  tense  vowels  are  represented  by  upper  case  symbols  and  lax 
vowels  by  lower  case  symbols,  e.g.  lax  jal,  tense  |  A  | ;  lax|£.|,  tense  |£j, 
and  so  on. 

4 

Pretonic  refers  to  the  vowel  preceding  the  stressed  or  tonic  one;  post¬ 
tonic  the  vowel  following  the  stressed  one;  atonic  the  unstressed  (as 
customarily  used  in  Romance  Linguistics,  see  Anderson,  1965,  p.  70;  Pope, 
1966,  pp.  99-100). 
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Vowel 

Tense 

Lax  tonic 

Lax  atonic 

10 

ol 

coj-ore 

couleur 

couleur 

1  0 

o  j 

prouve 

preuve 

1 u 

(U)5| 

dure 

(dormiront)^ 

Schane 

further 

shows 

(pp.  45 

-50 

,  see  section 

3.2  below)  that 

nasalized  vowels 

can  be 

derived 

from  an  underlying  oral 

vowel  plus 

nasal  consonant  : 

sequence 

• 

The  features  used  by 

Schane 

(P- 

21)  to 

designate  the  under- 

lying  lax  vowels 

are: 

i 

e 

S 

a 

25 

o 

u 

High 

+ 

- 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

- 

4- 

Low 

(-) 

- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

(-) 

Front 

+ 

+ 

+ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Round 

(-) 

(-) 

(-) 

— 

+ 

(+) 

(+) 

The  features  in  parentheses  are  redundant  (as  shown  by  Schane  on  page 
136,  note  8).  This  feature  chart  permits  derived  front  rounded  vowels 
to  be  specified  [+front,  +round] .  All  vowels  in  this  chart  are 
specified  [-tense]  to  differentiate  them  from  the  corresponding  [+tense] 
underlying  vowels . 

In  general,  this  same  analysis  holds  for  F.F.  and  it  is 
primarily  at  the  lowest  level  that  additional  rules  produce  the  phonetic 
divergence  of  the  dialect  in  question. 


|u  j  is  derived  later  in  Schane' s  analysis  and  so  does  not  appear  in  the 
original  summary.  The  items  in  parentheses  have  been  included  here  for 
expository  purposes. 
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2.2.  Dialect  Similarities.  Comparison  of  the  two  systems  shows  that 
representative  examples  for  each  of  the  S.F.  underlying  vowels  are  found 
in  F.F. 


The  S.F.  fronting  rule  reads  (p.  23): 


+stress 

+low 


segments  become  [+front] 
i.e.  stressed  low  vowels  are  fronted. 


The  motivation  for  this  rule  was  presented  by  such  pairs  as  manuel- 
main  and  floral  -  Fleur.  The  same  alternations  are  attested  in  F.F. 
[volotsj'e]  volontier  [0] 

[iv'oel]  ils  veulent  [ T ce  ] 

The  remaining  front  rounded  vowels  of  S.F.,  /o /  and  /u/,  are 
similarly  derived  from  the  underlying  back  rounded  phonemes  | o /  and  |u|. 
The  | o |  here  is  an  intermediate  derived  form  of  |o|  appearing  in  noun 
stems  such  as  jeu/z'o/  "game"  which  are  specially  marked  to  lax  before 
application  of  the  fronting  rule.  This  /  0  /  is  also  the  source  of  surface 
/u/.  Schane  argues  that  a  minimum  of  feature  changes  is  required  to 
account  for  the  relationship  between  jouer  /zu’e/  and  jeu  /z’o/  if  |o| 
underlies  both.  The  forms  prouvons  /pruv'o/  "we  prove",  prouve  /pr'uv/ 
"he  proves",  and  preuve  /pr'ov/  "proof"  show  another  alternation  between 
/u/  and  /o / ,  where  both  are  in  tonic  position,  but  /u/  is  also  in 
pretonic  position.  The  basis  for  the  class  of  tense  underlying  vowels 
was  their  failure  to  undergo  pretonic  or  tonic  adjustment.  In  prouvons 
and  prouve  there  is  an  example  of  such  behavior.  However,  preuve  does 
undergo  a  tonic  adjustment  (fronting)  rule,  indicating  a  previous 
specification  of  [-tense].  To  account  for  these  and  other  clearly  related 
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forms,  Schane  posits  underlying  tense  |0|  which  laxes  to  |o J  for 
specially  marked  noun  stems.  This  \  o |  then  fronts,  and  remaining 
occurrences  of  tense  |  0|  raise  and  lax  to  /u/. 

At  the  same  time,  the  fronting  rule  so  extended  supports 

the  choice  of  |  U  (  as  the  source  of  front  rounded  /ii/ .  |  U  |  is  chosen 

rather  than  |u|  because  \  u(  is  required  in  the  explanation  of  third 

£ 

person  plural  future  verb  inflections  (p.  79),  and  because  /u/ 
maintains  a  single  phonetic  shape,  a  characteristic  of  underlying 
tense  vowels.  The  example  given  by  Schane  is  the  verb  durer  Mto 
last",  which  appears  as  /dur’e/,  /d’ur/  and  the  adjective  form  /d'ur/. 

The  same  examples  show  that  similar  fronting  generalizations  are 
obtainable  for  F.F.  However,  here  as  elsewhere,  there  are  phonetic 
differences  which  obscure  the  relationship  of  the  dialects.  Low  level 
rules  required  to  account  for  these  are  given  in  Chapter  III. 

The  words  visible  /viz'ibla/  and  visibility  /vizibilit ' e/ 
reflect  the  behavior  of  underlying  jlj  and  |i  |.  The  base  form  for  these 
two  words  is  J  viz  +  ’ibilij^  and  in  visibilite7,  the  learned  derivational 
affix  |  tfE|  tenses  all  preceding  vowels  in  the  word  to  produce  \  vizibilit 1 E \, 


Schane  derives  underlying  lax  |u|  on  the  basis  of  third  person  plural 
future  verb  inflection.  He  shows  that  the  combination  |A  +  V|,  where 
tense  lA\  is  the  future  marker  and  [V|  is  an  unspecified  vowel  of  the 
third  person,  yields  /o/  at  subsequent  levels.  Elsewhere  in  S.F. 
sequences  of  |A  J  +  /u/,  (where  /u/<C  1 11)  become  /o/  (as  in  Ih’Alt^/'o/ 
haut  "high").  Schane  therefore  decides  that  (V|  can  be  specified  as  |u|. 

Since  both  the  future  formation  and  l  A  +  u|>/o/  rules  apply  to  F.F., 
it  is  reasonable  to  include  |  u|  as  an  underlying  element  in  F.F. 

^Schane  (p.  32)  represents  visible  with  an  underlying  intervocalic  1  z  \. 
Since  non-geminate  underlying  ]  s|  in  this  position  becomes  /z/  in  S.F.,  it 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  write  this  form  with  \z\.  Schane  does  not 
explain  the  |z|  and  since  consonants  are  not  treated  in  this  thesis,  there 
may  in  fact  be  a  valid  justification.  Therefore  |z|  is  retained. 


' 

. 
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which  in  turn  becomes  /vizibilit ' e/ .  In  visible ,  stress  is  on  the  initial 
vowel  of  the  suffix,  and  a  post-tonic  non-low  vowel  deletion  rule 
(Schane,  p.  32)  produces  /viz'ibl/.  A  schwa  insertion  rule  yields 
/viz'iblB/  with  the  schwa  functioning  as  a  support  vowel. 

The  corresponding  F.F.  forms  are  [vizrb]  and  [vlzlbillt fe] , 
accounted  for  by  the  same  rules,  except  that  an  additional  rule  for 
deletion  of  the  liquid  element  following  a  consonant  obviates  the 

g 

inclusion  of  the  post-tonic  schwa  insertion  rule. 

S.F.  lax  | i (  is  required  for  F.F.  underlying  forms,  since 
tense  vowels  are  not  deleted  and  the  suffix  J ibili | ,  appearing  as  [xb], 
clearly  undergoes  deletion  in  visible. 

Tense  |l|  is  a  necessary  first  level  underlying  unit  and  not 
merely  a  derived  form  (as  it  is  in  (vlzlblllt '  E , ) ,  in  citons  /sit'37  - 
cite  /s' it/,  examples  given  by  Schane  (page  32).  Once  again,  F.F. 
exhibits  an  exact  parallel,  supporting  the  inclusion  of  the  underlying 
dichotomy  of  / i /  -  |  l|  in  the  F.F.  grammar. 

S.F.  underlying  jej  participates  in  the  Type  1  -  Type  2 
distinction  based  on  the  treatment  of  underlying  vowels  in  tonic  and 
pretonic  positons,  as  in  volonte  -  veulent  -  voulons  /volot'e/,  /v'oel/, 
vul’D/.  Type  1  |e|  shows  an  alternation  between  tonic  /w'a/  and 
pretonic  /e/ : 


For  a  brief  discussion  and  more  examples  see  below,  section  3.6. 


. 

' 
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legal 

loi 

/lj^g'al  / 

/lw'a/ 

regal 

roi 

/reg'al/ 

/rw'a/ 

serenade 

soir 

/serenad/ 

/sw'ar/ 

Type  2,  inflectional  and  non-learned  derivational  alternation, 
is  exhibited  by  the  following  pairs: 
inflectional 

devons  doivent  /day' 37  /dw  *  av / 

recevons  re^oivent  / resev ' o /  /ra  sw1 av/ 


non-learite4  derivational 

l  *  : 

serein  soir 

pelu  poil 


/s_er  *£/  /sw'ar/ 

/pel’ll/  /pw' al/ 


The  alternation  here  is  between  tonic  /w'a/  and  pretonic  /©/ . 

It  is  because  of  the  recurrence  of  tonic  shape  /w’a/  that  Schane 
proposes  the  unity  of  the  underlying  form  of  both  types. 

A  diphthongization  rule  for  the  underlying  |e(  in  tonic 
position  (p.  23)  produces  S.F.  /w'e/  and  a  special  rule  converts  this  to 
/Va/.  In  F.F.  there  is  a  divergence  at  this  lower  level.  Schane' s 
examples  would  lead  to  the  same  description  for  the  deep  underlying  form, 
but  the  phonetic  realization  of  tonic  |'e|  in  F.F.  is  often  [w'e]  or 
[w'£]  and  the  second  element  of  the  diphthong  can  run  the  whole  gamut 
of  the  phonetically  low  vowels,  viz.  [ae  ] ,  [a],  [a],  [0].  There  appear  to 
be  no  restrictions  on  the  alternations  of  these  vowels  but  the  low 
variants  are  especially  predominant  in  'standardized'  style.  Certain 
words,  such  as  trois,  nearly  always  occur,  even  in  informal  style,  with 


. 


■ 


' 

'  , 

. 
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[a]:  [trw'a].  The  alternation  of  [e]  and  [£]  in  this  position  is 
consistent  with  phonetic  mid  vowel  behavior  discussed  below  in 
Chapter  III. 

The  Type  1  -  Type  2  alternations  presented  for  |e|  above 


are  also  found 

for  lax  |s|  . 

Type  1 

learned  derivational 

/e/  ~ 

/ye/ 

celeste 

ciel 

/ sel'<£  st/ 

/ sj ' £1/ 

peclestre 

pied 

/ ped '£  str  (a)/ 

/pj’e/ 

levrier 

lievre 

/levri' e/ 

/lj  'evr(0>/ 

Type  2 

inflectional 

/3  / 

/  j  f£  / 

venons 

viennent 

./van '57 

/vj  l£  u/ 

tenons 

tiennent 

/ten '37 

/tj'£h/ 

non-learned 

derivational 

/e/  ~ 

/j  '£/ 

pommeraie 

pommier 

/pom3_r  '£  / 

/pOmj  '£  / 

chevalier  ie 

chevalier 

/^svalsr ' i/ 

/savalj  '£  / 

Here  the  tonic  shape  is  / j  T £ /  and  the  pretonic  shape  alternates 
between  /e/  and  /©/.  The  particular  adjustment  of  /e/  to  /£  /  depends  on  the 
syllable  structure  of  S.F.  and  is  a  phonetic  adjustment  problem  and  not 
a  phonological  one.  Apart  from  other  minor  low  level  phonetic 
conditions,  the  analyses  for  lax  jej  and  lax  |£| hold  for  F.F. 

In  addition  to  Types  X  and  2  for  |£|  there  are  the  following 
examples  where  the  tonic  diphthongization  rule  does  not  apply.* 


' 


o  nr.  p,<  4  .i  :  &  . 
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menons 

\ 

mene 

/m&n'S/ 

/m'£n/ 

modelons 

modele 

/nodal  'o  / 

/m3d  *£  1/ 

Genevois 

Geneve 

/zansvw' a/ 

/zan*6_v/ 

The  underlying  vowel  here  is  tense 

|£|  because 

it  goes  directly  to 

/’£/  in 

stressed  syllables,  with 

no  tonic 

adjustment 

for  diphthongization 

to 

/j?£/,  a  parallel  of  the  phonological  conditions  of  /E/  stated 
below. 

Tense  |e|  is  the  underlying  vowel  represented  in  the  forms: 


cedons 

cede 

/ s ed ’ 0 / 

/sftd/ 

/ 

esperons 

s 

espere 

/ £ sper *5/ 

/£  sp  '£_r/ 

/ 

cremeux 

s 

creme 

/krem’oe  / 

/kr  '£m/ 

The  alternation  of  /e/  and  /£ / ,  a  behavior  not  usual  for  tense 
vowels,  is,  in  fact,  predictable  from  the  syllable  structure  at  a  low 
level  ( /e /  never  occurs  in  checked  syllables  in  S.F.).  In  F.F.  the 
occurrences  of  /£ /  in  these  forms  are  represented  by  a  diphthong  which 
alternates  between  [f  i]  and  [9^.]  .  Chapter  III  deals  extensively  with 
this  problem,  but  since  this  phonetic  distinction  operates  at  a  low 
level  for  F.F.,  the  underlying  tense j£| and  tense  |e|  can  be  treated  as  for 
S.F. 

S.F.  tense  |  0|  is  represented  in  the  following  pairs  which 
also  occur  in  the  Falher  material: 

c ol Ions  colle  /kOl'SV  /k'ol/ 

voleur  vole  /vol’aer/  /v'Ol/ 

pomme  /pjnnj'c/  /p'om/ 


pommier 


i 


\b\  l  if?  \s\  3o  n'  anja  la  ^riT 
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In  addition,  to  account  for  the  fact  that  S.F.  /0/  never 
occurs  before  /z/  or  at  the  end  of  a  word  (i.e.  free  stressed), 

Schane  supplies  the  relatively  low  level  rule  which  raises  /0 /  to  /o/  in 
these  environments,  and  a  subsequent  rule  which  lengthens  vowels  in 
checked  stressed  syllables  ending  in  a  voiced  continuant.  These  rules 
do  not  completely  account  for  F.F.  data  but  (as  shown  below)  the 
differing  treatments  are  closely  interrelated. 

2.3.  Dialect  Differences.  So  far,  a  correspondance  between  S.F. 
and  F.F.  has  been  established  for  the  following  vowels: 

Tense  Lax 

I  U  i  u 

E  0  e  o 

6  3  £  3 

A  F.F.  correspondance  to  S.F.  low  tense  |  A I  and  lax  |a|  has  yet  to  be 
exhibited. 


Lax  |  a |  participates  in  the  Type  1  -  Type  2  distinction. 


Type  1 

learned  derivational 

/a/  — 

rzi 

clarte 

clair 

/klart ’ e/ 

/kl'Er/ 

famine 

f  aim 

/f am’ in/ 

It'll 

formalite^ 

formel 

/fOrmalit 'el 

/formal/ 

popularity 

pojpulaire 

/popularit ' e/ 

/pOpul'Sr/ 

manuel 

main 

/manu  ’£  1/ 

/m'|7 

lov 


-  ---* 


I"  i'j  '  ]  >v?i  t 


\f:'  U  fTiC  :  \ 
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Type  2 


inflectional 

/a/  ~ 

/£/ 

parleront 

parlerent 

/parlsr ’o/ 

/parl’e  r 

non-learned  < 

derivational 

/a/  ~ 

fir*  , 

III 

menotte 

main 

/man’o t/ 

/m'r/ 

f ontenier 

f ontaine 

/  f  o  ten  j  '£  / 

/fot'£_n/ 

grenu 

graine 

/  grsn'u/ 

/ gr 'tn/ 

The  reflexes  of  lax  |a|  also  participate  in  the  pretonic  - 
non-pretonic  adjustment  dichotomy  (Schane,  p.  29)  for  which  certain 

words  are  specially  marked.  The  pretonic  adjustment  rule,  referred  to 

lax 

as  schwa  conversion,  converts  pretonic  unrounded/f vowels  (i.e.  |e 
| a | ,  j  E|  )  to  schwa,  as  in  the  alternate  pairs:  menotte  -  main,  venons  - 
viennent ,  and  devons  -  dojvent .  Lax  |oj  does  not  regularly  undergo  this 
rule  because  in  words  like  mourons  /mur'5/  -  meurent  /m'oer/  it  is 
raised  to  /o/,  then  to  /u/.  However,  many  verbs  do  not  participate 
in  this  pretonic  adjustment  and  are  therefore  marked  for  non-pretonic 
adjustment.  The  examples  below  are  for  lax  |a|  and  the  alternants 
aimons  -  aime  -  amant  show  that  in  this  case  the  verb  forms  must  be 
specially  marked  because  regular  tonic  adjustment  occurs  between  aime  - 
amant  but  not  between  aimons  -  aime. 


aimons 

aime 

grainons 

graine 

balayer 

balai 

aimable 

aime 

Underlying  tense  A  is  shown  in  the  following  examples  (p.  32) 


, 
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planons 

declaration 


escadron 


escadre 


A  problem  is  encountered  here  in  F.F.  where  planer  occurs  and 
means  'to  lay  out,  to  plan,  as  for  organizing  fields  and  crops'.  It 
appears  in  unalternating  form  [plan'o]  -  [pl'an]  with  a  front  [a]. 

The  verb  forms  of  the  second  example,  declarer  -  declare,  occur  as 
[deklor'e]  and  [dekl'oj^]  which  contain  a  retracted  low  vowel.  An 
explanation  of  the  diphthong  appears  below  but  the  point  here  is  that 
the  vowel  quality  differs  from  that  of  planer .  The  last  example, 
escadron  -  escadre  ,does  not  apparently  occur,  but  cadrer  "to  frame" 
does.  Again  a  diphthong-back  vowel  alternation  occurs:  [kodr'e]  - 
[k'sud]  . 


A  problem  arises  again  for  items  such  as  passer  and  remplacer . 
In  S.F.,  stem  vowels  of  these  two  are  reflexes  of  tense  j  A J ,  because 


they  do  not  participate  in  the  pretonic  (schwa  conversion)  or  tonic 
(fronting  or  diphthongization)  rules. 


passons 


passe 


passe 


In  F.F.,  however,  these  two  verbs  must  have  distinct 


underlying  representations. 


passer 


remplacer 
[rqpl'ae  s] 
[raplae  s  'o  ] 
[raplae  s  *e] 


[p'sjjjs] 
[  pos'o] 
[p2s  'e] 


tncgvo  volt  as  Snslq  oi  ,3 

' 

' 

.  .  ( 


r 


:sV 


tc’acq] 
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Passer  has  a  diphthong  in  tonic  position  alternating  with 
an  unstressed  low  back  vowel  whereas  remplacer  consistently  has  a 
simple  low  front  vowel.  This  diphthongizing  element  is  phonologically 
distinct  from  tense |  0|  in  words  such  as  octobre  [okt'ob]  "October", 
and  dommage  [dom’aez]  "pity,  damage",  because  in  these  words 
diphthong izat ion  and  phonetic  interchange  with  [Ol]  never  occur.  The 
vowel  of  passer  is  phonetically  interchangeable  with  low  back  [ OL]  in 
free  syllables. 


9 

10, 

[onapaziiakou] 

1 

on  n'a  pas  eu  encore 

"we  didn’t  have  any  yet 

• 

o 

CO 

[  jErgst ’el’a.] 

2 

il  est  reste  la 

"he  stayed  there" 

55. 

[ifolciv’eso] 

3 

il  faut  laver  <j a 

"you  have  to  wash  that" 

65. 

[  fp  tvts&s ’  es  ’a  1 D] 

4  5 

fait  tout  secher  <ja 

la 

"dry  all  that  (there)" 

70. 

[mwad  a’  ul«m  El ’  0  ] 

6  7 

mois  d’aout  la  mais 

la 

"in  August,  but  " 

90. 

[5niv’apT3j 

on  n'y  va  pas 

"we’re  not  going" 

8 


Examples  appearing  with  a  number  are  a  code  reference  to  their  occurrence 
in  the  transcribed  recordings.  If  an  "s"  precedes  the  number,  it  means 
the  example  is  found  in  the  sentences  in  the  questionnaire  and  the  number 
identifies  the  sentence  number.  An  "f",  as  in  "f.  213,"  indicates  the 
word  is  number  213  in  the  free  translation  section  of  the  questionnaire. 

A  number  without  a  letter  locates  the  example  in  the  free  conversation 
transcription.  For  example  "165"  indicates  the  example  occurs  between 
the  165  foot  mark  and  the  170  foot  mark  on  the  tape.  No  code  letter  or 
number  means  the  example  is  a  form  given  by  Mr.  Guenette  and  is  not 
recorded  on  tape. 


b  3£rf  xi^iidlaxanoo  f  ifelq  .aT  'a,  "rariw  io£ J  /cl  basa^Ma/iiJ  ns 

■  ' 
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These  examples 

show  an  alternation  of  [Cl] 

and  [o]  in  free  syllables 

in  the  words  " 

£a"  (3,4),  "la"  (2, 5, 6, 7)  and  "pas"  (1,8). 

The  following  paradigmatic  forms 

information  about  this  low  back  vowel: 

reveal  further  relevant 

hpp'sijs] 

elle  passe 

"she  passes" 

[jape^s  Te] 

il  a  passe 

"he  passed" 

[zfl'sun] 

je  flane 

"I  fool  around" 

[nuf lon*5] 

nous  flanons 

"we  fool  around" 

[  jep^yl] 

il  est  pale 

"he  is  pale" 

[£pol*i] 

^elle  paiit 

"she  goes  pale" 

[vupolis  *e] 

vous  palissez 

"you  (formal)  go  pale"^ 

The  diphthong  alternates  with  [0]  in  checked  stressed  syllables. 

The  other  phonetic  diphthongs  which  occur  in  the  corpus  are  [£i] , 
fei],  [ou] ,  [See],  and  [oy]  .  The  pair  [£;£.]  and  [si]  are  freely  inter¬ 
changeable  (see  3.1  below)  and  correspond  to  intermediate  /£/,  which,  in 
turn,  is  derived  from  |a|,  E | ,  |£|  ,  jsl  ,  and  |e|.  The  diphthongization 
rule,  (see  3.1  below)  is  very  low  level,  essentially  operating  on  the  output 
of  S.F.  rules.  The  [ou]  corresponds  to  intermediate  /o’/  (derived 
ultimately  from  | o|  via  |o|  )  and  [oy]  is  derived  from  /o/  which  in  its 

turn  is  from  |Q| (see  3.1).  The  [aoe]  is  similarly  of  secondary  origin 
from  /a e/,  the  product  of  the  tonic  adjustment  (fronting)  rule  for  |o(  . 


According  to  Mr.  Guenette  vous  is  used  in  Falher  when  speaking  to 
priests,  school  teachers,  elderly  persons  and  (by  some  people)  to  parents. 
He  typifies  this  use  of  vous  with  the  phrase  par  respect  "through 
respect".  It  functions  as  second  person  plural  as  well. 


■ 


>i.iq  oj  ('•.>•: qoftq  3H  \d)  bijB  -.'tosy^q  \r  T;<bls  ,«  r.i  rioc  >3  i  iod;>a  ,  3  q 
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Except  for  /ae  /  the  rounded  vowels  diphthongize  by  adding 
a  high  back  rounded  glide  [u]  and  maintaining  their  original  phonetic 
shape  as  the  initial  element.  The  unrounded  vowel  /£/  adds  a  high 
front  glide  [i]  .  The  low  vowels  /£/  and  /c e/,  when  diphthongized, 
convert  the  initial  element  to  [9] . 

Since  the  initial  element  of  [e>u]  is  governed  by  the  low 
vowel  diphthongization  rule  and  the  second  element  by  the  rule  for 
rounded  vowel  diphthongization,  [0^]  must  have  a  higher  level 
representation  specified  as  both  low  and  rounded.  Front  rounded  /oe/ 
diphthongizes  to  [9  oe  ]  ,  so  [su]  must  also  be  back,  because  [^oe  ]  and 
[9^]  never  converge. 

S.F.  tense  |a|  is  retained  as  the  underlying  form  for  words 
such  as  remplacer  which  do  not  show  regular  alternations.  Whether  the 
vowel  of  passer  is  to  be  specified  as  tense  or  lax  can  be  decided  by 
examination  of  the  S.F.  schwa  conversion  rule  (p.  41),  which  states 
that  lax  low  vowels |£|and  ja|,  but  not|o|,are  converted  to  /9/  in 
pretonic  position.  Since  [pos'e]  occurs  with  a  pretonic  low  vowel^ 
in  order  to  preserve  generality  and  simplicity,  we  could  designate  the 
underlying  vowel  as  [^^®®]|R|  ,  distinct  from  [^onf]  I'M  * 

Although  Schane  chooses  to  disregard  the  distinction  of 

a  posterieur  and  a  anterieur  for  S.F.  the  item  occurrence  of  |fl|in  F.F. 

* 

corresponds  to  the  a  posterieur  presented  by*  Fouche"  (1956,  p.  89). 


“^'Low’  and  'back*  are  the  only  features  available  to  designate  [Q.]  to 
this  point  in  the  presentation. 


■ 
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Proposed |R|  occurs  in  items  which  have  an  etymological  post-tonic 
preconsonantal  "s'*.  Schane  shows  that  morphologically,  an  "s"  is 
required  in  the  underlying  S.F.  forms  for  pate  -  pastel,  connaltre  - 
connaissons,  fete  -  festival,  and  bete  -  bestial .  These  items  present 
phonetically  long  vowels  represented  orthographically  by  a  circumflex.^ 
There  is  a  possibility,  therefore,  that  the  proposed  |  R| ±s  a 
special  derivation  from  |a|  governed  by  the  "s"  deletion.  The 
diphthong  is  central  to  this  problem,  which  has  two  facets:  first, 

F.F.  diphthongization  is  clearly  related  to  the  lengthening  rules  for 
S.F.  (Schane,  p.  53),  and  second,  the  glide  element  must  be  accounted 
for. 

The  rules  for  vowel  lengthening  are: 

1.  In  a  closed  syllable: 

a  stressed  vowel  becomes  long  if  followed  by  a 
voiced  continuant . 

Examples : 


S.F. 

/r 'o:z/ 

/n'£ : &/ 

/m' t:r/ 

/f 'E :v/ 

/pl'oe  :r/ 

F.F. 

[r ’ouz] 

[n'siz] 

[m'sir] 

[pl'soer] 

rose 

neige 

mere 

f  eve 

pleure 

"pink" 

II  _____!! 

snow 

"mother" 

"bean" 

"(he)  cries" 

12 

The  orthographic  convention  is  not  always  an  accurate  reflection  of 
the  historical  developments. 


, 


■ 
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2.  Within  the  word,  whenever  a  nonfinal  consonantal  segment 
is  deleted  the  preceding  vowel  becomes  lengthened  if  it 
is  stressed. 


Underlying  form 

hAlt+a 

fEsta 

dAns+a 

S.F. 

I'o-.tl 

/f '£  :t/ 

/da:s/ 

F.F. 

['out] 

[f'sit] 

[d'f^s] 

haute 

f£te 

danse 

’’high" 

"feast" 

"dance" 

The  nasalized  vowels  are  included  in  rule  2  because  they  are 
derived  from  a  vowel  plus  nasal  consonant  sequence  (Schane,  p.  48;  see 
also  3.2  below).  Following  nasalization  of  the  preceding  vowel  the 
nasal  consonant  is  deleted  and  the  vowel  takes  on  compensatory 
lengthening . 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  F.F.  diphthongs  coincide  with 
the  lengthened  segments  in  Standard  French.  Since  rounded  vowels 
take  on  a  back  glide  and  low  vowels  convert  to  schwa  following 
diphthongization,  the  following  hypothesis  can  be  made  about  the 
proposed  |R[  :  if  |R|  is  regarded  not  as  an  underlying  phoneme  but 
rather  as  an  intermediate  phase  /0/  derived  from  |a|,  then,  when  | A | 
is  lengthened  in  stressed  checked  syllables  by  the  deletion  of  a  non¬ 
final  consonant,  it  is  also  retracted  to  /0 : / ,  and  it  is  this  /$/ 
which  diphthongizes  to  /oy/  and  then  to  . 

This  explanation  is  supported  by  forms  such  as  pate  -  pastel 
where  an  underlying  | s|  is  well  motivated  in  the  representation |p 'Astaj 
The  preconsonantal  deletion  rule  would  produce  /p'o:t/  and  eventually 


■ 
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[p*9ut],  which  is  the  phonetic  shape  actually  found.  In  a  word  such 

as  passer ,  S.F.  /pas’e/,  an  underlying  geminate  |ss|  is  required  to 

13 

prevent  voicing  or  rhotacism.  The  deletion-lengthening  rule  then 
accounts  for  the  diphthong  of  [ip'gus]  il  passe  "he  passes",  because 
the  vowel  is  stressed.  However,  this  explanation  is  not  adequate  for 
[vupos'e]  vous  passez,  in  which  the  vowel  is  retracted,  but  unstressed, 
and  therefore  not  in  a  lengthening  environment.  The  retraction  is  not 
accounted  for,  and  one  would  expect  *[vupas'e]  as  in  S.F.  One 
possibility,  examined  here,  is  that  lengthening-retraction  marks  the 
stem  vowel  diacritically  for  retraction  in  unstressed  position  as  well. 

Words  for  which  a  deleted  consonant  is  difficult  to  justify 
are  maitre  "master",  m£le  "male",  j eune  "fast",  and  ame  "soul".  All  of 
these  words  appear  with  phonetic  diphthongs  in  F.F.j  indicating  a  previous 
lengthening.  Since  the  consonant  deletion  rule  is  not  restricted  to  Is 


or  any  sub-class  of  consonants,  the  deleted  element  need  not  be  specified 
beyond  >  except  for  such  pairs  as  fete  -  festival,  bete  - 

bestial,  p£te  -  pastel,  connaitre  -  connaissons ,  haut  -  altitude ,  faut  - 
falloir  in  which  the  individual  consonant  element  requires  specification. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  explain  the  diphthong  of  maitre  and  those  words 
cited  at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph,  a  rule  can  be  incorporated 
which  deletes  a  post-vocalic  non-final  consonant  unspecified  for  articulatory 
features  and  produces  compensatory  lengthening  of  a  preceding  stressed 


vowel,  and  there  is  no  need  to  rely  on  analogical  extension  of  an  s 


13  . 

The  S.F.  rhotacism  rule  is  motivated  by  pairs  dormites  /d^rm'it/  - 

dormirent  /dorm'ir /  "sleep"  (second  and  third  plural,  preterite).  In 

dormites,  preconsonantal  | s|  is  deleted.  For  discussion  of  rhotacism  and 

indications  of  voicing  see  Schane,  pp.  88-91. 


■ 
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or  any  other  element. 

There  are  other  examples  in  which  an  underlying  consonant 
is  not  morphologically  motivated  but  which,  because  of  lengthening- 
diphthongization,  require  the  insertion  of  a  deleted  element:  lacher 
"to  leave",  tacher  "to  try",  raser  "to  shave",  gater  "to  spoil".  The 
post-tonic  consonants  in  these  words  do  not  easily  form  a  natural 
class  similar  to  the  category  of  voiced  continuants,  to  account  for 
syntagmatic  lengthening.  Lacher  and  tacher  both  have  the  diphthong 
["9^]  when  the  stem  vowel  is  checked  and  stressed  and  a  low  back  vowel 
in  unstressed  occurrence.  Vache  "cow"  and  tache  "spot"  are  fronted 
to  [ae]  or  [a].  One  way  of  accounting  for  the  non-lengthening  of  the 
latter  examples  is  to  posit  a  deleted  consonant  in  lacher  and  tacher . 

The  acceptance  of  this  procedure  is  additional  support  for  a  lengthening- 
retraction  rule,  but  it  does  not  account  for  the  retention  of  the  backed 
vowel  in  unstressed  syllables  in  all  examples  showing  diphthongs  in  the 
stressed  syllables.  There  are  other  forms  which  clarify  the  status  of 
these  vowels. 

The  word  pale  S.F.  /p'a:l/  "pale"  appears  as  F.F.  [p's^l], 

apparently  through  the  regular  lengthening  and  diphthongization  processes. 

14 

There  is  no  etymo logical  "s"  which  has  been  deleted  ,  however,  and 

there  is  no  morphological  motivation  for  including  a  deleted  consonant  in 

as  in 

the  underlying  form.  There  are  other  pre-  / 1 /  diphthongs/* [dr ’ oul]  drole 
"funny",  so  that  the  / 1/  may  have  lengthening  influence.  The  verb 
palir  shows  the  low  back  vowel  throughout.  The  underlying  vowel  is  not 


■^See  Dorfman  (1958b),  p.  173. 


■ 
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influenced  by  a  lengthening-retraction  syndrome.  Since  historical 
information  is  not  generally  considered  as  relevant  in  generative 
grammar, little  emphasis  is  given  to  this  example.  However,  it 
could  become  a  relevant  influence  if  other  data  verified  the 
suggestion  for  other  than  a  lengthening-retracting  explanation 
replacement  for  |a| . 

The  derived  forms  for  the  third  person  singular  of  the 

verbs  tordre  "to  wring",  dormir  "to  sleep",  and  partir  "to  leave", 

are  /t’o:r/,  /d’0:r/,  and  /p’a:r/  in  S.F.  The  long  vowels  are  derived 

according  to  the  pre-voiced  continuant  lengthening  rule.  In  F.F.  the 

respective  phonetic  shapes  are:  [t'a^i],  [d'su],  [p'gu] ,  with  final  /r/ 

deleted.  The  lengthening  rule  and  diphthongization  rule  apply  and  a 

16 

new  rule  deletes  certain  post-tonic  liquids. 

The  F.F.  third  person  singular  form  [ipau]  il  part  alternates 
with  the  infinitive  form  [parts’ ir] .  The  [a]  is  the  regular  unstressed 
variant  of  tense  j Aj  of  the  examples  planer  [plan’e]  -  plane  [pl’an], 
indicating  that  the  lengthening  rule  does  in  fact  retract  |a|  for 
subsequent  diphthongization  but  retraction  is  not  reflected  in  the 
remaining  (i.e.  unstressed)  forms  of  the  paradigm.  The  conclusion  is, 
therefore,  that  the  unstressed  [0]  of  passer ,  lacher ,  tacher ,  gater ,  and 
raser  is  unexplained  by  the  lengthening-retraction  hypothesis. 


Chomsky  and  Halle  (1968,  p.  373)  state:  "Often  there  is  a  historical 
explanation  .  .  . ,  but  this  is  obviously  irrelevant  as  far  as  the  linguistic 
competence  of  the  native  speaker  is  concerned."  See  also  Halle ,  (1962) , 
Kiparsky,  (L968  ).  For  an  alternate  view  see  Meillet ,  (1966),  Bloomfield, 

(L933,  pp.  18-19),  Martinet ,  (1962 ,  chapter  V)  • 

^The  motivation  for  this  rule,  provided  by  such  words  as  [£pOs’rb] 
impossible  "impossible"  and  [m?£t]  mettre  "to  put",  is  presented  in 
more  detail  in  section  3.6  below. 
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The  nasalized  phones  in  F.F.  [bl'as]  blanc  ,  S.F.  /bla/ 
"white",  and  F.F.  [bl's^s]  blanche ,  S.F.  /bl'as/  "white"  (f.),  pose 
a  second  difficulty.  The  form  to  which  deletion-lengthening  applies 
(blanche,  see  derivation  below)  shows  a  retraction  whereas  the  unchecked 
[bl'as]  exhibits  a  regular  fronting  phenomenon  reminiscent  of  a |  in 
clarte  -  clair .  The  unstressed  nasal  of  [das'o]  dansons ,  S.F.  /das'b/, 
similarly  exhibits  the  unstressed  jaj  of  clarte .  At  the  same  time  S.F. 
/d'as/  appears  as  [d'Sus]  with  the  back  diphthong.  Because  of  this 
behavior  and  the  unchanging  nature  of  tense  j  A  j  in  plane  -  planons , 
the  underlying  vowel  of  the  nasals  of  dansons  -  danse  is  best 
considered  asj'2t|,  retracted  under  nasal  lengthening  conditions. 

If  jp|  has  full  underlying  status  and  if  there  is  a  rule  which 
retracts  all  lengthened  (i.e.  low)  vowels  in  checked  syllables, 

an  account  is  given  for  the  convergence  of  |a|  and|R|into  [gu]  as  in 
part  [p'su]  and  rase  [r'guz]  and  at  the  same  time  the  unstressed 
variants  [parts 'ir]  and  [roz'e]  are  explained.  This  also  accounts  for 
the  back  diphthong  in  [bl'SuS]  blanche  varying  with  [bl'£]  or  [bl'as] 
blanc  derived  from  J a  j  where  the  retracting  rules  do  not  apply  to  the 
vowel  in  free  syllable. 

The  parallel  derivation  of  [ou]  from  jOj  and  [su]  from|R|via 
laxing,  raising,  lengthening,  and  diphthongization  rules  (required 
independently  for  [oy]  in  any  event,  see  section  3.1.  below)  provide 
an  economical  generalization  and  a  means  of  explaining  the  occurrence 
of  [pos'e  ]  passer .  It  is,  therefore,  proposed  that  J  R  [  be  assigned 
underlying  status  as  a  tense,  low,  back  segment. 


.  9i del  <f<?.  3‘  j5  /\i  lawov 
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The  following  derivations  clarify  the  above  arguments.  Rule 
ordering  has  not  been  established  on  some  points.  Certain  of  the  rules 
have  not  been  developed  to  this  point  but  are  inserted  for 
illustrative  purposes. 


Underlying  form 

passe 

part 

blanc 

blanche 

| p  Tfl  ssa  j 

j  p ' Art | 

Ibl’aNk) 

(bl'aNka | 

1. 

Nasalization 

/bl'aNk/ 

/bl’aNsa/17 

2. 

Final  C  deletion 

/ p ! Ar / 

/bl'aN/ 

3. 

Deletion-lengthening 

/p’fl :sa/ 

/p ' A: r/ 

/bl?a: / 

/bl'a^V 

4. 

Retraction 

/p’R:r/ 

/bl’a:s  5/ 

5. 

Laxing 

/p'assa/ 

/p'asr/ 

6. 

Raising 

/p'0:ss/ 

/p'o:r/ 

tbVZit 

/bl’o:sa/ 

7. 

Diph thong izat ion 

/p’a  us  s/ 

/p'gur/ 

/bl?3y.s^/ 

8. 

Post-tonic  /r/  deletion 

/p’su/ 

9. 

Final  vowel  shortening 

/bit/ 

A  minor  problem  arises  with  the  F.F.  third  person  singular 
form  of  laisser  "to  leave",  [il’£s],  which  is  not  diphthongized  but 
which  is  the  regular  tonic  shape  of  lax  |  a|  .  Because  of  [vulcs'e]  vous 
laissez ,  in  which  an  intervocalic  [s]  appears,  an  underlying  geminate  (ss( 


The  /s/  here  is  derived  from  underlying  |k  +&las  evidenced  in  pairs 
cheval  /sav’al/  -  cavalerie  /kavalar ' i/ ,  chaleur  /jsalae  r/  -  calorie 
/kalor'i/,  sec  /s*£k/  -  seche  /s'c3/  -  secheresse  /se^sr'g  s/  and 
mastication  /mastikasj1  ^  /  -  macher  /mas/e/.  Since  the  consonant  system 
is  not  analyzed  in  the  present  work,  the  consonant  representations  do  not 
necessarily  indicate  a  truly  underlying  form.  Rather  they  are 
representations  which  are  useful  for  illustrative  purposes  only.  This 
reservation  applies  throughout  this  thesis  to  the  consonants  and  post¬ 
tonic  vowels. 


1<  1  ''  -  ’l't:  {lu  3  F  t  1  i  :  v  ’ 
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is  posited  which,  as  in  the  case  of  passer ,  prevents  rhotacism  or 
voicing,  but  deletion-lengthening  does  not  apply  to  [il’£s],  which  is 
stressed.  The  explanation  could  be  that  laisser  is  represented  by 
| a | ,  which  regularly  yields  stressed  /'£  /,  and  the  unstressed  [£]  of 
[Us ’3]  laissons  is  covered  by  the  special  marking  convention  used 
for  invariant  verb  stems  of  the  aimer  -  aime  type  contrasting  with  amant :  this 
is  the  motivation  for  choosing  JaJ  of  the  Type  1  clarte  -  clair 
alternation.  The  invariant  verb  stem  marking  may  then  also  prevent 
vowel  retraction. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  underlying  vowel  is  tense  | E  | 

(cedons  -  cede) ,  no  special  diacritics  will  be  required.  The  regular 
checked  syllable  adjustment  of  /e/  to  /£/  accounts  for  [il'gs]  and 
the  free  syllable  variation  of  [e]^[L]  (section  3.3.2.  below)  explains 
[£]  in  [lts'o].18 


2.4.  The  Vowel  System. 

I  i 
E  e 


Schematically  the  F.F.  vowel  system  is: 
u  U 
o  0 


E  £ 

A 


a 


3  0 


fl 


18 

it  is  of  special  interest  to  note  that  etymologically  both  lacher 
and  laisser  derive  from  Latin  laxare  (Pope,  1966,  p.  134  ;  Bloch,  1960, 
pp.  352,  353),  but  that  they  have  underlying  representations  differentiated 
for  the  vowels  (whether  these  are|R|and  |a (  or  /R|  and  / E | ) . 

The  decision  on  whether  |a|  or  / E  /  underlies  laisser  awaits  further 
analysis  of  F.F.,  and  clarification  of  the  theoretical  position  on  degree 
of  abstractness  of  representations  (Kiparsky,  1969). 
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This  vowel  system  has  four  aperture  levels.  The  S.F.  system,  with  three 

aperture  levels,  is  specified  by  the  features  'high*  and  'low',  which 

19 

could  also  be  used  to  specify  a  four  level  system: 

A.  i  e  £  IS. 

high  + 

low  -  +  -  + 

SUch  a  scheme  classifies  |fe|  and  |a|  as  'low*  and  ) i|  and  as  ’high'. 
As  Kiparsky  has  pointed  out  (1967b,  p.  186)  the  justification  of  such  a 
schejne  must  be  on  a  non-arbitrary  basis. 

An  alternate  scheme  is  presented  using  the  features  ’high'  and 

?midf : 

B.  i  e  £  "32 

high  +  +  -  - 

mid  -  +  +  - 


System  B  classifies  |e|  and  |£|  as  'mid*  and  |i|  and  |e|  as  ’high’. 

Internal  justification  for  these  specifications  is  found  in  F.F. 

20 

diphthongization  and  retraction  rules.  Diphthongization  applies  to 


vowels  specified  [4mid]  in  system  B,  and  centralizing  of  diphthong 

i  d 

initial  elements  applies  to  t  ^igtJ  elements.  The  retraction  rule 
applies  to  segments. 


■^Kiparsky  (1967b,  p.  186)  uses 'high1  and 'raised1. 

20 

These  rules  are  presented  in  detail  in  Chapter  III. 
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In  addition,  the  neutralization  of  /e/  and  /£/  in  checked  syl¬ 
lables  further  motivates  the  choice  of  a  common  feature  specification. 

In  system  A  no  such  classification  is  possible.  Since  System  A  does 
not  permit  statements  which  are  as  economical  (in  terms  of  the  simplicity 
metric)  as  those  permitted  by  B,  system  B  is  chosen  as  the  better 
statement  of  the  vowel  structure. 


Feature  specification  is: 

i  e  £  a  0  o  u 


E  £  A  R  0  0  U 


high 

mid 

back 

round 

tense 


+  +  - 
+  + 


-  +  + 

+  +  - 


+ 

+ 


+  + 
+ 


+ 


i  (This  reassignment  of  features  necessitates  a  restatement  and 

f 

re-shuffling  of  all  of  Schane's  rules  that  apply  here  but  the  basis 
for  formulating  them  will  of  course  remain  the  same  since  it  is  the 
same  processes  that  are  being  described.) 


2.5.  Theoretical  Implications.  The  foregoing  analysis  touches  on 
several  important  issues  in  generative  phonology.  The  principal 
implication  lies  in  the  need  for  four  vowel  aperture  levels  (section 
2.4  ).  The  set  of  features  used  to  specify  segments  in  generative 
phonology  purports  to  be  a  universal  alphabet,  capable  of  specifying 
all  phonological  segments  of  human  language  (Chomsky  and  Halle,  1968, 
Chapter  7) .  Constraints  placed  upon  these  features  are  therefore  claims 
about  the  possibilities  of  human  language.  Specific  phonological 
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evidence  supports  a  feature  system  including  'high*  and  'mid*  for  F.F. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  the  same  (necessary)  natural  classes  using 

the  earlier  (previous  to  Kiparsky,  1967b)  features  'compact'  and 

'diffuse'.  The  F.F.  data,  therefore,  provide  additional  evidence 

supporting  a  modified  inventory  of  features,  a  claim  that  language 

systems  can  have  four  distinctive  vowel  heights. 

A  less  determinate  second  implication  revealed  by  the  F.F. 

involves  dialect  relationships.  Morris  Halle  (1962)  and  others  (Keyser, 

1963;  Sableski,  1965;  Sapor ta,  1965)  have  suggested  that  dialect 

differences  could  be  accounted  for  at  relatively  low  levels  in  the 

grammar.  New  rules,  reflecting  dialect  innovations,  would  be  added 

21 

by  adults  at  the  end  of,  or  at  natural  breaks  in,  the  grammar. 

Such  rules  would  not  necessarily  be  within  the  constraints  of  the 

simplicity  criterion  and  the  child  learning  the  language  (dialect)  would 

restructure  an  optimum  grammar.  The  restructuring,  would,  in  turn,  affect 

the  output  of  the  rules  of  such  a  grammar.  In  this  way  changes  would 

take  place  and  show  a  cumulative  increase  with  time:  the  restriction 

of  rule  additions  and  restructurings  to  particular  social  or 

22 

geographical  groups  would  eventually  result  in  dialects  delineated 


21See  Halle  (1962). 

22 

See  DeCamp,  0-959),  Labov,  (1963),  Kiparsky ,  (1968),  for  examples  and 
discussions  of  motivation,  types  and  results  of  changes. 
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23 

according  to  the  structures  of  their  grammar. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  deal  with  sound  change  in 

terms  of  rule  additions  and  subsequent  restructuring,  there  are  no 

formalized  hypotheses  about  the  motivation  for  the  rule  additions. 

Supposedly,  changes  which  are  not  the  result  of  language  contact 

are  the  result  of  some  type  of  inherent  human  liking  for  stylistic 
24 

variations.  The  extension  of  stylistic  changes  into  the  language 
of  adults  then  accounts  for  certain  restructurings  of  the  grammar  of 
children,  with  the  net  effect  of  observable  changes  through  time. 


23 

There  are,  at  present,  no  criteria  available  to  measure  degrees  of 
relatedness  among  dialects  (see  Saporta,  1965) .  In  the  case  of  the 
relationship  between  F.F.  and  S.F.,  the  underlying  difference  of  the 
low  vowels  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  recent  restructuring  of  the 
S.F.  system.  (Fouche  [1959,  p.  85]  states:  ".  .  .  dans  un  certain 
nombre  de  mots  ou  de  noms  propres,  la  prononciation  hesite  actuellement 
entre  [a]  et  [ Q. ]  ."  On  the  other  hand,  Leon,  [1966,  p.  64,  66]  says: 

".  .  .  L' opposition  /a/  -  /a/  .  .  .  ne  sert  plus  [emphasis  added] 
a  distinguer  qu'un  petit  nombre  de  mots  du  lexique,  dans  le  cas, 
artificiel,  de  formes  isol^es."  The  restructuring  process  is  consistent 
with  current  assumptions,  [Chomsky  and  Halle,  1968,  p.  251]  but  the 
extension  of  the  restructuring  to  the  underlying  level  is  less  clear)..  The 
implication  of  this  fact  is  that,  in  the  future,  it  might  be  possible 
to  begin  to  evolve  criteria  for  evaluating  relative  degrees  of  dialect 
relationship.  Dialects  sharing  an  identical  underlying  system  might 
be  considered  as  more  closely  related  than  dialects  which  are  clearly 
related  but  which  do  not  share  as  extensive  a  common  base.  The 
theoretical  assumption  implicit  in  such  a  proposal  is  that  language 
changes  are  of  specific,  determinable  types  and  that  they  are  universal. 

24 

See  Postal,  1968,  pp.  283-285.  This  position  does  not  seem  entirely 
tenable;  since  in  S.F.^the  underlying  system  has  been  affected,  it 
could  be  suggested  that  at  the  inception  of  the  rule  additions,  mutual 
intelligibility  would  be  endangered.  Preservation  of  mutual 
intelligibility  is  of  prime  importance  when  linguistic  changes  are 
considered,  and  any  proposals  not  accounting  for  this  necessary 
function  will  need  to  undergo  very  careful  scrutiny.  (For  a  discussion 
see  Chomsky  and  Halle,  1968,  p.  256.)  Postal  (p.  284)  makes  the 
reservation  that  the  types  of  stylistic  rule  additions  are  limited,  but 
he  does  not  attempt  to  particularize  these  types.  Perhaps  future 
research  will  determine  these  aspects. 


■ 
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Changes  in  the  underlying  system  are  presumably  less  frequent  than 

those  at  lower  levels  in  the  phonological  component,  and  it  is  not 

clearly  understood  how  these  changes  would  come  about.  Evidence  in 

25 

support  of  less  frequent  underlying  changes  is  revealed  by 
comparison  of  the  number  of  low  level  phonological  rules  required  in 
the  grammar  of  F.F.  but  which  are  not  in  the  S.F.  grammar,  to  the 
single  underlying  phonemic  difference. 


25 

Chomsky  and  Halle,  1968,  p.  251  say:  ".  .  .a  rule  that  is  added 
to  the  grammar  may  continue  to  function  for  many  generations  without 
causing  changes  in  the  lexical  representations." 


CHAPTER  THREE 


Low  Level  Differences 

3.0.  Introduction.  The  low  level  phonological  rules  which  distinguish 
F.F.  from  S.F.  are  of  two  types:  those  that  are  structurally  related 
(diphthongization)  to  aspects  of  S.F.,  and  those  that  are  apparently 
unrelated  (laxing,  syncopation,  palatalization)  to  internal  S.F. 
processes.  The  division  into  two  categories  may  lead  to  an  improved 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  historical  change. 


3.1.  Diphthongization .  In  section  2.3.  various  examples  were  cited 
to  show  a  connection  between  S.F.  lengthening  and  F.F.  diphthongization. 
The  phonetic  oral  diphthongs  which  appear  in  F.F.  can  be  charted 
schematically  as  follows: 

Front  Back 

High  [ou]  [ou] 

Low  [£i^bi]  [9 oe  ]  [su] 


Words 


containing  these  diphthongs  are: 


[d'o^s] 

deux 

"two" 

[r ?  ouz] 

rose 

"pink" 

[ip’s  us] 

il  passe 

"he  passes 

[ipl'soe  r] 

il  pleure 

"he  cries" 

[p’eir] 

\ 

pere 

"father" 

[tn'gir] 

r*\ 

m^re 

"mother" 
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pairs . 


Back  rounded  ['ou]  alternates  with  [o]  in  the  following 


s . 
f . 


66 

135 


[g'ous] 

[gos'e  ] 

[  ipr  aevnp  ’  oi^z] 

[j  *3  iripoz  ] 
[■pportvnrob  r'ouz] 
[laroz,etsul*erb] 

[sef T  o] 

[laf^ir  if ’ ous] 

[  tuskitsiidzisfcdef  ost ’ e] 
[zvamf trsos’e] 

[ if otuzurlf £r& ' o^s ’ e] ^ 


gauche 

gaucher 

il  prend  une  pose 

hier,  il  posait 

elle  porte  une  robe  rose 

la  rose  est  sur  l*herbe 
c'est  faux 

I'affaire  est  fausse 

tout  ce  que  tu  dit  c’est  des 

f aussetes 

je  vais  me  faire  chausser 

il  faut  tou jours  le  faire  chausser! 


In  establishing  the  F.F.  underlying  phonemic  system  in  Chapter  II, 
frequent  reference  has  been  made  to  stress,  and  it  is  readily  apparent 
that  it  is  a  very  necessary  concern  in  the  analysis.  However,  there  has 
been  no  discussion  of  stress  assignment  or  its  phonetic  nature. 

These  two  problems  will  remain  essentially  unsolved.  For  the  most 
part  it  is  believed  here  that  stress  can  be  assigned  as  per  Schane  (p.  60) 
and  that  it  consists  primarily  of  intensity  (with  pitch  changes).  This 
is  unimportant  for  the  underlying  representations  since  it  is  the  fact 
of  stress  rather  than  its  nature  that  is  the  determining  factor.  (Boudreault, 
1967,  has  carried  out  an  acoustic  analysis  on  Canadian  French  intonation 
patterns  and  finds  that  the  overall  pattern  is  maintained  but  that  there 
are  more  intermediate  peaks  attained  than  in  Standard  French) . 

Lower  level  phonetic  rules  depend  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  presence 
or  absence  of  stress, and  the  shifting  nature  of  the  phonetic  position  of 
stress  in  the  syntagm  is  not  yet  completely  understood.  As  a  general 
rule  stress  falls  invariably  on  phrase  final  syllables.  Stress  must  be 
assigned  to  every  word  but  is  often  deleted  before  application  of  certain 
low  level  rules,  especially  lengthening-diphthongization. 

In  [s’ ous T e ]  chausser  "to  put  shoes  on"  there  is  an  occurrence  of 
accent  d' insistence  which  explains  the  diphthong,  since  diphthongization 
is  dependent  upon  stress.  Non-occurrence  of  stress,  (example  below), 
prevents  diphthongization.  Many  of  the  examples  throughout  this  thesis 
demonstrate  this  behavior: 

/ktlkss ' ozEtariv ’ e/  quelque  chose  est  arrive  "something  happened" 
normally  is  [ktk&’oyz]  but  can  be  [keksoz] . 


- 


' 
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[ip’oyl] 

il  pole 

"he  poles"  (as  a  raft) 

[vupol'e] 

vous  polez 

"you  pole" 

[e  s '  oud] 

elle  est  chaude 

"she  is  drunk" 

[jLs’o] 

il  est  chaud 

"he  is  drunk" 

[isD^od’as] 

ils  sont  chaudasses 

"they  are  tipsy" 

[if tdSom'az] 

il  fait  du  chomage 

"he  is  out  of  work" 

[is ’o^m] 

il  chdme 

"he  is  idle" 

Although  there  are  no  morphological  data  to  verify  the 
alternation  of  the  diphthongs  in  the  following  examples,  they  demonstrate 


further 

occurrences  of 

the  diphthong. 

45. 

[pagrSs'ouz] 

pas  grand  chose 

"it’s  nothing" 

135. 

[spft.dr ’o^l] 

ce  n’est  pas  drole 

"it’s  not  funny" 

280. 

[ak'oyzdfctsa] 

en  cause  de  ^a 

"because  of  that 

It  is  clear  from  all  of  these  examples  that  the  diphthong 
occurs  only  in  checked  stressed  syllables.  Underlying  |’o| fronts  to 
/oe  /(in  tonic  position)  and  underlying  |o|  regularly  yields  /u/,  but 
for  specially  marked  noun  stems  tense  |o|  laxes  to  /o/  which  is  then 
fronted  to  /o/,  (  prOv+a j  -»  /pr’uv/  prouve  "(he)  proves",  /pr'ov/  preuve 
"proof").  Underlying  tense  |0j  in  turn  is  the  source  of  /o /  in  colore 
/kolor’e/.  This  raises  the  problem  of  the  underlying  specification  of 
the  diphthong  ['qu]  . 

Evidence  presented  in  Chapter  II  shows  that  [a^],  reflex  of  |R|, 
aJ,  and  |a|  ,  is,  at  some  stage,  specified  as  low  back  because  of  its 
relationship  to  [Ei^di]  and  [ou] .  [Si]  is  derived  from  lax  /£/,  which 
in  turn  is  a  reflex  of  lax  | £, | ,  |a|  and  tense  |  £|  ,  |e|.  Lax  /£/  is 


specified  as  ; 


' 

■  1  ' 

1 
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-high 

and  |R  |  as; 

-high 

-Hnid 

-mid 

-grave 

+grave 

-tense 

+tense 

so  that  the  most  economical  rules  for  diphthongization  should  overcome 


the  three  feature  differences  of  [mid],  [grave],  and  [tense]. 

Diphthongs  fei]  and  [^u]  could  then  be  regarded  as  exact  parallels. 

Since  all  other  diphthongs  are  [+mid] ,  if  \P[\  raised  to  intermediate  /o/, 
and  subsequent  rules  added  the  glide  and  centered  the  first  element, 
there  would  be  an  overall  simplification  of  the  diphthongization  rules. 


D.l 


+tense 

+back 

-mid 

-high 


-tense 

-fmid 


i.e.  |  F| (  /0/ 

D.2  Glide  assignment  and  centering 


The  raising  rule  applies  to  all  occurrences  of  tense  |R|  but  the 
diphthongization  rules  apply  only  in  selected  environments.  This 
general  raising  is  required  to  account  for  laxing  (see  section  3.3.) 
most  readily. 

Schane  (p.  53)  posits  underlying  (0|  as  one  source  of  /o/  in 

checked  syllables  in  S.F.  It  was  shown  above  that  in  checked  stressed 

syllables  F.F.  has  [*ou].  If  |Q(is  raised  to  /o/  and  the  |fl|  is  laxed 

and  raised  to  lol ,  a  parallel  laxing-raising  phenomenon  can  be  seen  at 

work.  This  raising  would  have  to  succeed  tonic  and  pretonic  adjustment 

rules,  which  convert  |o|  to  /oe/  or  /u/ ,  and  |o|  to  /#/  or  /u/,  in  order 

to  prevent  all  occurrences  of  [  ^f^]  vowels  from  diphthongizing.  An  optional 

+mid 
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lowering  rule  subsequent  to  diphthongization  accounts  for  the  alternation 
of  [o~o]  and  [o  ~  0.]  in  open  syllables. 


The  words  tacher 

and  pSler 

illustrate 

this 

process . 

2 

Underlying  form 

| tflcS'e/ 

t’FlCs  | 

p01'e| 

Ip'OiI 

Lengthening 

/tflS’E/ 

/t'R:s/ 

/pOl’E/ 

/p  *3 : 1/ 

-  deletion 

-  voiced  cont. 

Laxing 

/tfts'e/ 

/t ’a  :s/ 

/pol'e/ 

/p'o :1/ 

Raising 

/to£ 'e/ 

/t'O!*/ 

/pol’e/ 

/p ' o : 1/ 

Diphthongization 

1.  glide 

/t’ous/ 

[p'oul] 

2.  initial  element 

[t'sus] 

r\ 

Lowering 

[tas’e] 

[pol'e] 

(optional) 

This  solution  is  not,  however,  without  difficulties.  It 

does  not,  for  example,  account  for  [okt'ob]  octobre  which  never  appears 

with  a  diphthong  nor  an  [Gt]  variant.  Yet  its  vowels  are  clearly  derived 

from  tense  J  3  (  because  they  do  not  undergo  any  of  the  regular  tonic  or 

pretonic  adjustments  of  lax  |o|  .  This  item  will  have  to  be  marked  for 

3 

non-application  of  the  lengthening  and  raising  rules.  Secondly, 
comparison  of  the  diphthongization  of  back  vowels  with  the  unrounded 
front  vowels  exposes  the  problem  of  length  since  not  all  checked  stressed 
vowels  diphthongize:  [m'Et]  mettre  /m'fctr/  "to  put",  [p'at]  /p'at/ 


The  consonant  representations  are  not  meant  to  indicate  a  truly  under¬ 
lying  form.  (See  Chapter  2,  note  17). 

3 

Marked  means  diacritically  (see  Chomsky  and  Halle,  1968,  p.  373),  not 
within  the  terms  of  the  naturalness  condition  discussed  by  Postal  (1968) 
and  Schane  (1968b) . 


UOODE 


. 
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patte  "paw". 

Schane  has  three  lengthening  rules  (p.  54),  based  on 
information  from  Fouche  (1959)  which  relate  to  the  F.F.  analysis: 

1.  In  a  closed  syllable  a  stressed  vowel  becomes  long  if 
followed  by  a  voiced  continuant. 

2.  Within  the  word,  whenever  a  non-final  consonantal  segment 
is  deleted,  the  preceding  vowel  becomes  lengthened  if  it 
is  stressed. 

3.  In  final  position  a  vowel  becomes  short. 

In  order  to  account  for  diphthongization,  as  pointed  out 
in  Chapter  II,  the  presence  of  an  underlying  consonant  must  be 
accepted.  The  justification  is  that  |fEsta|,  jbEstaj  regularly  become 
[f'Sit]  and  [br9j.t].  Similarly,  the  nasalized  vowels,  derived  from  a 
vowel  consonant  sequence,  undergo  diphthongization  in  checked  stressed 
syllables  —  which  is  additional  evidence  of  compensatory  lengthening 
as  a  factor  in  diphthongization.  Therefore  it  is  proposed  that 
lengthening  rule  2  read  as  in  Schane,  providing  a  phonological  explanation 
for  maitre  "school  teacher"  /m'£:tr/,  with  an  underlying  non-final 
consonant  appearing  as  [m'sit]  while  mettre  "to  put"  /m'^tr/  appears  as 
[m’£t]  without  diphthongization. 

Still  another  facet  of  this  phenomenon  is  seen  when  Schane' s 
first  rule  (lengthening  before  voiced  continuant)  is  applied  to  the 


data. 


!  jell  f  left  r  J ^  30  i 
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[m'a£r] 

\ 

mere 

"mother" 

[p’^ir] 

p^re 

"father" 

[t  'sir] 

terre 

"farm" 

[n'^i2] 

neige 

"snow" 

[f'aiv] 

feve 

"bean" 

[r 'o^z] 

rose 

"pink' 

[pl'eoe  r] 

pleure 

"(he)  cries 

These  examples  support  the  applicability  of  the  voiced  continuant 

lengthening  rule.  At  the  same  time  diphthongs  occur  in  words  to  which 

neither  of  the  lengthening  rules  apply:  [d'ous]  and  [g'ojis],  deux  "two" 

and  gauche  "left".  To  explain  these  items  rule  1  is  modified  to  state 

4 

that  rounded  vowels  lengthen  before  continuants  and  unrounded  vowels 
lengthen  only  before  voiced  continuants. 

The  front  unrounded  diphthongal  variants  [’si]  and  ['si]^ 
appear  in  the  following  examples. 


f .  47 

[m'fiir] 

\ 

mere 

"mother" 

s .  30 

[m'air] 

\ 

mere 

"mother" 

80 

[3Vanavwfeir] 

on  va  en  avoir 

"we  will  have 

90 

[ ivaw '  £  ir  ] 

il  va  avoir 

"he  will  have 

280 

[mSfr  's^r  ] 

mon  frere 

"my  brother" 

280 

[lifr'gir] 

le  frere 

"the  brother" 

At  this  point  there  is  insufficient  evidence  to  decide  whether  lengthening 
occurs  in  all  checked  syllables  or  only  before  continuants.  Since  the 
examples  are  continuants,  they  restrict  the  rule.  There  is  some 
indication  that  in  neighboring  dialects  at  least,  diphthongization  occurs 
more  extensively.  For  example  autre  S.F.  /'otrs/  normally  appears  in 
Falher  as  [fot]  but  Mr.  Guenette  suggests  ['out]  is  a  localized  variation 
from  a  nearby  community. 

^These  two  are  clearly  free  variants  because  Mme.  Guindon  does  not  make  any 
apparent  distinction,  as  shown  by  the  examples  cited.  Mr.  Guenette  says 
that  some  people  consistently  pronounce  one  form  or  the  other  and  that 
choice  is  related  to  geographical  factors  such  as  parental  origin  and 
present  district  residence. 


I 
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Because  of  the  parallel  development  with  back  ['eu]  and 
because  it  reflects  a  later  development  sequence,  the  [fEi]  [  Tei] 
alternating  phonetic  pair  is  referred  to  as  [*ai],  and  described  as 
the  front  unrounded  diphthong  unit.  In  French  generally,  and  in  F.F., 
there  are  no  occurrences  of  [e]  in  checked  syllables.  When  /e/ 
appears  in  a  checked  syllable,  it  lowers  to  /£/.  Since  diphthongization 
occurs  only  in  checked  syllables,  there  can  be  only  one  front  unrounded 
diphthongizing  vowel  and  there  is  no  need  to  specify  aperture  level 
for  [ai]  . 


Examples  from  F.F.  help  to  support  the  basis  of  these 


statements . 


The 


+high 

+mid 

-grave 

-flat 


phone  [e]  occurs  only  in  free  syllables: 


s .  1 

[f&rm*  e] 

s.  20 

[probl’eimet  *£.] 

f.  58 

[leg' urn] 

f  .109 

[mw f  e  ] 

f  .233 

[goroS'eJ 

260 

fonakombin*  e] 

250 

[onaiidlarek’Olt] 

ferme 

"closed" 

probleme  etait 

"problem  was 

legume 

"vegetable" 

moi 

_  tl 

me 

gorocher 

"to  throw" 

on  a  combine 

"we  combined 

on  a  eu  de  la  recolte"we  had  a  crop" 


The  verb  proteger  "to  protect" 
and  /£/  in  checked  syllables. 

[prst  j.z]  /prot’fc.:z/ 

[prot^z’e]  /protez'e/ 


demonstrates  the  merger  of  /e/ 

protege  "(he)  protects" 

proteger  "to  protect" 


The  underlying  vowel  of  this  form  is  |E|  but  the  checked  syllable  of 
/pr3t'e:2/  lowers  the  vowel  to  /£/.  It  is  lengthened  by  the  voiced 
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continuant  /z/,  and  the  F.F.  diphthongization  rule  yields  [prot’siz]. 
The  sources  of  intermediate  /£/  are: 


6 

|e|  as  in  avoir  /avw’£_:r/ 

|aj  as  in  clarte  -  clair  /klart'^/  /kl’£_:r/ 

tense  |£|  as  in  Genevois  -  Gfeneve  /z^n^vw’e/  /zsn'£:v/ 

|E  |  as  in  proteger  -  protege  /protez'e/  /prot'^:S/ 

lax  |£|  as  in  celeste  -  ciel  /sel’s  st/  /sj  *£_1/ 


The  diphthong  [  then  is  derived  from  these  same  under¬ 

lying  vowels,  but  only  through  their  common  intermediate  reflex  /£/. 

Both  [o]  and  [oe ]  occur  as  diphthongal  elements  in 
checked  stressed  syllables. 


The  diphthong  /we/  is  regularly  derived  from  |e|  in  stressed  position 
as  in:  legal  -  loi  /le^g'al/  -  / lw ' a /  but  is  then  subjected  to  a 
S.F.  "wa  adjustment"  rule  to  yield  /w'a/.  In  F.F.  this  latter  rule 
does  not  apply  and  in  a  word  like  avoir ,  the  /we/  occurs  in  checked 
syllable  which  lowers  it  to  /w'£/  and  the  /r/  lengthens  the  /'£/  which 
subsequently  diphthongizes . 


Underlying  form  |av’er 

Tonic  adjustment  /avw'er/ 

High  mid  lowering  /avw’fr/ 

Lengthening  /avw’S:r/ 

Diphthongization  /avw'fcir/ 

[avw's^r] 

F.F.  is  very  fluctuating  in  the  application  of  the  "wa"  adjustment 
rule  Chapter  2,  p.21)  and  any  of  the  [-high,  -mid]  phones  can  occur 
here . 


/ 

xwoa 


■ 

' 
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40 

[lemors'o  disae  kistn' e] 

2es  morceaux  de  ceux  qui  sem^  .  . 

55 

[p’obisw’f' dedelav  *  es  '  oys  ] 

-  tsemaient) 

.  .  .  pas  besoin  de  les  (de  les) 

55 

[so^sislav] 

laver ,  ceux 

ceux-ci  se  lavent  .  .  . 

55 

[katwedomw1  Cl] 

qu’a  tous  les  deux  mois 

70 

[onad  *  oys] 

on  en  a  deux 

85 

[doe  fr  'e  islO] 

deux  fraiches  la 

110 

[  jadoe  z  ’a] 

il  y  a  deux  ans 

250 

[saffplvsj  'aoe  rsSn'e] 

ca  fait  plusieurs  annees 

[iplaaer]  il  pleure 

[  jOploer ' ej 'air ]  il  a  pleure  hier 


These  examples  show  that  in  diphthongs  [o]  occurs  as  the 
initial  element  and  is  followed  by  [u] ,  while  [oe  ]  occurs  as  the 
second  diphthongal  element  following  the  on-glide  [3] . 

All  elements  that  diphthongize  have  been  specified  as  [-Hmid] 
prior  to  the  diphthongization  rules.  Diphthongization  occurs  in  checked 
stressed  syllables  and  is  ordered  after  lengthening.  Rounded  vowels, 
except  /oe/,  diphthongize  with  a  rounded  off-glide  [u] ;  unrounded  It  I 
takes  unrounded  / i/  glide.  Low  diphthongs  centralize  the  first  element 
to  schwa  ([a]). 


If  it  were  not  for  the  unusual  shape  of  [ace  ]?  the  following 


rules  could  be  posited: 


1.  S.D. : 


X 


-cns 

+voc 

-hnid 

+long 

+stress 

e><  round 


C 


1 


- 
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S 


.C. 


-long 


-voc 

-cns 


+ 


Kround 


i.e.  long  stressed  mid  vowels  in  checked  syllables 
diphthongize  by  adding  an  [°< round]  glide. 


2.  S.D.: 


S.C, 


X 


+VOC 

-cns 

■4-mid 

-high 


1 


2 


1  — [-tense] 


C 


i.e.  initial  lower  mid  elements  in  a  diphthong 
centralize . 


Since  these  rules  incorrectly  produce  [9*;]  from  /oe/,  they 
require  modification  in  one  of  the  following  ways:  either  rule  1  does 
not  apply  to  /oe/  or,  following  application  of  rule  1,  special  rule 
(Ifr)  deletes  the  glide. 


lb.  S.D.: 


X 


■+yoc 

-cns 

-high 

-hnid 

+round 

+stress 


+ 


-cns 

-voc 


S.C.  : 


->  [null] 


1  — >  [+long] 
i.e.  /oeu/  becomes  /oe:/ 


Rule  2  does  not  operate  on  the  output  of  rule  lb  and  in 
order  to  account  for  ['soe]  a  reformulation  of  rule  2  into  2b  and  2c 


is  necessary. 


.  •  :  •  • 


\  .  »\  »oj  jSu  u ao\  . :  -  t 


bos  <fS  o ini  £  sLut  io  no  ialsi'-m  :si  s  !  ao^J  io3  imxoaDB  o.  isbto 
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2b.  S.D.: 


S.C. 


X 


-high 

-hnid 

+rouncU 

+long 

+stress 


1 


C 


1 


'-tense 

r  -i 

-front 

-round 

+ 

-long 

+stress_ 

-stress 

i.e.  /' ce  :C/  - >  /’soeC/ 


2c.  S.D.: 


S.C.  : 


X 


-high 

-hnid 


-voc 

-cns 


C 


1 


2 


-tense 

-front 

-round 


i.e.  low  mid  vowels  before  a  glide  (diphthongs) 
centralize . 


The  rules  applied  in  the  order  1,  lb,  2b,  and  2c  would  account 
for  the  diphthongization  adequately  but  the  situation  as  depicted  here 
seems  excessively  complex.  If  /as  /  is  marked  for  non-application  of 
diphthongization  rule  1,  then  lb  is  obviated.  Then  either  a  special 
ad  hoc  marker  is  needed  to  apply  rule  2  or  a  third  separate  rule  is 
required  to  diphthongize  only  / oe /  and  no  other  segment.  This  seems 
complex  as  well.  It  should  be  noted  that  most  occurrences  of  [goe  ]  are 
followed  by  /r / : 


plusieurs 

"several" 

soeur 

"sister" 

pleure 

"cry" 

separateur 

"separator 

coeur 

"heart" 

peur 

"fear" 

*ans3~ 
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The  item  [hoer'^oez]  heureuse  "happy  (f.)"  disproves  an  /r/  influence, 
but  no  decision  on  the  diphthongization  rules  yielding  [ *9ae ]  is 
proposed . 

In  any  event,  two  phases  of  diphthongization  are 
distinguishable,  and  they  will  be  referred  to  as  though  the  [$oe  ] 
problem  did  not  exist.  Glide  acquisition  occurs  before  schwa 
conversion.  This  ordering  is  necessitated  by  optional  variants  [£i] 
and  [9i]  where  glide  acquisition  always  applies  but  schwa  conversion  is 
optional.  If  the  schwa  conversion  rule  applied  first,  there  would  be 
no  differentiation  possible  to  assign  the  glide  with  the  appropriate 
roundness  specification,  so  that  [9i]  and  [^u]  would  converge. 

3.2.  Nasalization.  Up  to  this  point,  nasalization  has  been  mentioned 
several  times,  particularly  in  connection  with  diphthongization 
(section  2.3.)  without  adequately  treating  the  nasalization  process.  It 
is  a  process  because  nasalized  vowels  are  derived  from  vowel  plus  consonant 
sequences  with  subsequent  deletion  of  the  nasal  consonant.^  If  the  vowel 
is  stressed  and  the  nasal  consonant  not  in  final  position,  then  lengthening 
and  diphthongization  rules  apply. 

Schane  has  derived  nasalized  vowels  very  convincingly  (p.  48) 
from  vowel  and  consonant  sequences  and  the  same  examples  provide  the  same 


7  a. 

For  a  summary  of  nasalization  from/\diachronic  view  see  Ewert  (1943, 

pp.  39-40);  Bourciez  (1967,  p.  642).  For  a  more  detailed  accounting  see 
Pope  (1966).  For  a  functional-structural  treatment  see  Haudricourt 
and  Juilland  (1949,  p.  133)  and  Dorfman  (1958b,  pp.  105-106). 


' 

. 


si  bsvi 


ota  >» 

Ifi'a  i3  £sfroi  3^rru  t  a  '.  )?  .  (dd<?')  ^qo  I 
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alternations  in  F.F.  The  following  examples  support  this  statement. 


135. 

[sikisekimok'U'zsijcxdz '  i] 

ce  que  c'est  que  mon  cousin  il  a  dit 

155. 

1 

[nokvz'ln  nzo] 

2 

nos  cousines  nous  ont 

270. 

[  lir&stadnotgr  't  ] 

le  restant  de  notre  grain 

255. 

3 

[k^  iosof ?  ed£egr  'T?nr '  i] 

qui  a  chauffe  dans  les graineries 

110. 

4 

[ljadoe  z'<X] 

il  y  a  deux  ans 

270. 

5 

[irnBe.n’e  s£ tvnaf 'b ir ] 

une  annee  c'est  une  affaire 

6  7  8 

140. 

[k&lk’ 6 ] 

quelqu ' un 

9 


In  these  same  examples  (1-2;  6,  8-9)  there  is  some  indication 
of  the  lowering  rule  proposed  by  Schane,  (p.  49),  which  states  that: 

[H-nasal]  vowels  become  [+low] 

Since  the  examples  for  S.F.  (Schane,  pp.  46-47)  are  also  applicable  to 

F.F.,  the  nasal  lowering  rule  describes  F.F.  as  well,  but  with  certain 

modifications.  The  specification  [-high]  for  lowering  is  not  sufficient 

in  the  four  level  system  of  F.F.,  [+mid]  is  also  required.  The  following 

8 

additional  examples  illustrate  the  motivation  for  the  lowering  rule: 


Nasalization  only  occurs  when  there  is  no  vowel  immediately  following 
the  nasal  consonant.  In  the  underlying  forms  of  brune  and  fine,  for 
example,  a  following  vowel  marking  the  feminine  form  prevents  subsequent 
nasalization  —  additional  support  for  the  lowering  rule. 


#4  - 
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[br'iin]  -  [br'oe]  brune  (f.)  -  brun  (m.)  "brown" 
[f'in]  -  [  f  T  £  ]  fine  (f.)  -  fin  (m.)  "fine" 

In  other  words,  / l /  and  /u/  lower  to  /£/  and  /6e/. 


F.F. 

phonetic  nasal  vowel 

r  A/  -  rrj 

s  are  [£  ]  ,  [ee] 

,  [fi],  [CL], 

[ o ] ,  and 

[oe  ]  ,  as  exemplified 

in  the  following  items : 

[onaf ] 

S.F.  /&naf£/ 

un  enfant 

"a  baby" 

[blf£  ] 

S.F.  /bl’a/ 

blanc 

"white" 

[s'fjmp] 

S.F.  /s ’ £:pl  / 

simple 

"simple" 

[kom’a^s] 

S.F.  /kom’ars/ 

commence 

"begin" 

[ontvn’u] 

S.F.  /Snivan'u/ 

on  est  venu 

"we  came" 

[kek’oe  ] 

S.F.  /ktlk'ce/ 

quelqu ' un 

"someone" 

[mound] 

S.F.  /m'ord/ 

monde 

"people" 

These  vowels  can  be  grouped  as  /£/,  /oe/,  /3/,  and  /a/.  The  lowering  rule 
mentioned  above  does  not  regularly  yield  any  occurrences  of  /a./  (although 
/a?  occurs  from  other  sources).  Therefore  the  specification  [+mid]  will 
be  added  to  the  right  hand  side  of  the  rule: 

Vowels  which  are  [+nasal]  become 

+mid 

i.e.  nasal  vowels  lower. 

Mid  vowel  neutralization  (presented  in  detail  below) ,  accounts 
for  [3],  which  is  related  to  [oe];  diphthongization  accounts  for  [oy] 
and  [£i] ;  fronting  and  phonetic  laxing  account  for  [Be];  and,  finally, 
retraction,  raising,  and  diphthongization  account  for  [su]. 

A  special  third  rule,  nasal  centralizing  (Schane,  p.  50), 
centers  underlying  tense  |S|  after  it  has  been  nasalized.  This  rule 
accounts  for  the  S.F.  alternation  prennent  /pr'£n/  -  prends  /pr'a/. 
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The  underlying  vowel  is  tense  |  S\  because  of  the  alternating  /9-/  -  /’£/ 
in  the  pair  prenons  /pren’57  -  prennent  /pr’£n/,  an  alternation 
characteristic  of  tense  |  £|  .  Lax  |£,|  participates  in  the  Type  1  -  Type  2 
distinction  (learned  derivational  versus  inflectional  and  non-learned 
derivational)  in  the  pairs  celeste  /sel’fcst/  -  ciel  /sj  ’£!/,  and  venons 
/vsn'o/  -  viennent  /vj ’£  n/ .  The  same  correspondence  is  also  found  in 
F.F.  Because  /3/  and  /£/  differ  in  ’mid'  specification  in  the  modified 
F.F.  vowel  system,  the  rule  reads: 


+nasal 

+tense 

+mid 

-high 

+front 


vowels  become 


-mid 

-tense 


i.e.  Tense  1 5- 1  lowers  to  lax  /Si/. 

This  makes  it  a  lowering  rather  than  a  centralizing  rule.  Schane’s 
version  is: 


+nasal 

+tense 

+low 


vowels  become  [-front] 


This  rule  applies  vacuously  to  Schane’s  1 A I  and  |0|  ,  which 


are  both  [^f^ont^ '  Since  F.F.|0|  is  [+mid]  and  does  not  lower,  ’front’ 
is  specified.  ’Tense’  is  specified  because  of  problems  exemplified  in 
the  forms  of  the  verb  prendre :  third  person  singular,  [pr'£]  (or, 
optionally,  [pr’ae.]),  and  infinitive  [pr’e^nd]  ( [ n ]  is  epenthetic,  see  p.  63 
below).  The  lowering  and  laxing  of  tense  |£|  nasalized,  motivates 
examination  of  the  rule  ordering. 

Since  this  tense  |  £  |  merges  with  other  underlying  phonemes 
into  intermediate  lax  /£/,  as  in  prennent ,  and  since  only  the  reflexes 


' 


- 


.. 
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of  nasalized  tense  |  £,  |  lower,  the  lowering  must  occur  before  tonic 
adjustment  (diphthongization  of  |'ej  and  \  'z\  to  /w'e/  and  /j'£/, 
and  fronting  of  |o|5Jo|  ,  |uj,  and  |aj  to  /ae/,  /o/  /u/,  and  /£/).  In 
order  to  account  for  the  backing  phenomenon  of  lengthened  low  vowels, 
lengthening  must  also  occur  before  tonic  adjustment:  attested  by  the 
alternation  of  blanc  [bl'Sl]  -  blanche  [bl'Sus]  where  diphthongization 
occurs  according  to  low  vowel  rules  and  fronting  in  [bl'$e.]  is  regular 
for  stressed  |a| 


Since  a|  is  the  only  underlying  low  lax  vowel  it  optimally 
'-mid 


is  specified  as 


Raising  to  /£./,  as  in  clarte  -  clair  can  be 


-high 
-tense^ 

accomplished  in  two  phases.  First,  redundancy  rules  assign  [+front] 


and  second,  a  phonological  rule  raises  /a/  to  /£/,  parallel  to  I  FI  |  raising 
to  /D/. 

The  raising  rule  could  be  stated: 


-mid 

-high 


vowels 


[+mid] 


i.e.  low  vowels  raise, 


However,  this  rule  includes  ) A |  which,  characteristically,  does  not 
raise  or  front.  An  accurate  description  is  supplied  by  the  statement: 
IrI  laxes  to  /a/10  and  the  raising  rule  reads  "lax  low  vowels  raise". 


9 

The  other  example  given  in  Chapter  2  for  this  was  partir  [parts' ir]  - 
part  [p'Bu]  where  an  /r/  lengthened  a  stressed  vowel  but  was  then  itself 
deleted.  And  of  course  |  R|  is  diphthongized  to  [3^]  as  in  rase  [r'syz] 
"shave",  according  to  the  rules  for  diphthongization  of  rounded  vowels. 

■^Laxing  of  |R|  to  /a/  was  justified  in  section  2.3.  above  for  items  such 
as  lScher ,  which  show  the  diphthong  [9y]  in  checked  stressed  syllables 
and  [0]  elsewhere. 


* 

. 


1J  cimi.-qo  1'.  .  wov  xsl  wol  g:  3  j:  \  .;0 

:: 

' 


Esv  ajrndt  io‘±  S  :ta:tq£rfO  ni  nav|g  9lqm»X9  39rf3o  srfT 

V:  ,  .  •*?  v  [  y;  / r;  j  Hliq 

i]  3j  ’  .  t  86  'ag.  o3  b:.  •  •>'=oj:lno  .  b  aJ  |F  .  ssiaoa  5o  bnA  .b^islsb 
. el s vo v  bobm/o*  io  iloxassJtgnortorIqlb  iol  S9li/i  aril  oi  gnjcbtrooos  <  9Vfidk  M 

.  .tisdwsp.  r  [c]  bna 
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Thus,  /a/  is 


-ffront 

-mid 

-high 

-ten.se 


and  /a/  derived  fromjflj  is 


-front 

-mid 

-high 

-tense 


The  new  raising  rule  will  be: 


-tense 

-high 

-mid 


vowels 


[+mid] 


i.e.  /a/  and  /a/  become  /£/  and  /£)/;  and 
/a/  and  /&/  become  /£/  and  /oV . 


Following  nasalization  and  lowering  of  |£|to  /a/  the 
consonant  deletion  rule  applies,  and  lengthens  a  preceding  stressed 
vowel.  Lengthened  low  vowels  then  retract.  The  fronting  rule, 

(tonic  adjustment) ,  applies  to  all  stressed  lax  short  vowels  (vacuously 
to  /a/)  leaving  a  distinction  between  /'&/  and  /’&:/,  both  derived 
from  /a/. 

Retracting  rule: 


-tense 

-high 

-mid 

+long 


->  [+grave] 


This  sequence  distinguishes  the  forms  of  prendre .  The  fa/ 

raises  (when  / a/  >  /£/)  to  /£/,  and  the  free  stressed  phonetic  laxing 

11  /v  12  ~ 

rule,  which  yields  ["£  ]  ,  produces  ["26].  The  /&:/  subsequently  raises 


This  is  explained  in  section  3.3. 

12  ~ 

The  transcriptions  might  be  modified  to  show  [1?  ]  in  the  appropriate 

spots  but  since  this  would  be  entirely  arbitrary  and  working  in  reverse, 

the  [ "§&  ]  transcription  is  maintained.  In  any  event,  there  is  a  great 

deal  of  phonetic  fluctuation  in  this  region  and  accurate  machine  analysis 

is  probably  required  to  clarify  these  matters.  It  is  probably  not 

necessary  to  place  a  non-raising  constraint  on  the  [56  ]  derived  by 

fronting,  directly  from  /a/.  This  would  add  extra  specifications  and 

would  not  reveal  any  significant  generalization  about  the  dialect  but 

might  possibly  mask  the  fact  of  phonetic  laxing,  since  free  phonetic 

variation  between  [£]  and  [ al ]  does  occur. 


.  .  .  ■■  -  ••  1  ' 

. 

.  Vs  Y  -ffo-jri 


•  ‘  a  > 


. 


^s. 


. 

’ 

' 


■ 


<Te 

'  ‘  "0  '  •  l  •  ■  1  ~ 

■ 
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(when  the  /&/  derived  from  |R|  /o/)  to  /0:/;  and  the  / 0/  and  /o:/ 

from  tense  j0|  raise  to  /o/  and  /o : /  respectively.  Non-final  deletion 
and  checked  syllable  lengthening  take  place  and  are  followed  by 
diphthongizat ion . 

The  pretonic  adjustment  rule  (schwa  conversion)  does  not 
apply  to  nasalized  vowels,  permitting  enfant  [af'£,].  Nasalized  /<£/ 
in  enfant  is  therefore  classified  Type  1  (learned  derivational),  as 
in  clarte  -  clair.  No  special  convention  is  then  required  to  mark 
the  nasalized  vowels  for  non-pretonic  adjustment  because  they  will  be 
marked  for  Type  1. 


Underlying  form  (see  note  2) 

|pr'£nd  +  er| 

|pr '£nd| 

Post  tonic  vowel  deletion 

/pr’Sndr/ 

Nasalization 

/pr '£ndr/ 

/pr  '£  nd/ 

Tense  f£|  lowering 

/pr 'andr/ 

/pr 'and/ 

N-cons.  deletion 

(lengthening  and  retraction) 

/pra :dr/ 

/pra:dr/ 

/pr 'a: / 

Raising 

/pr fo:dr/ 

/pr '£:/ 

In  the  preceding  paragraph,  lengthening 

for  non-nasal  vowels 

is  said  to  occur  following  raising  of  IRI  and  |0|  to  /d/  and  /o/ 
respectively.  Nasal  consonant  deletion  is  required  prior  to  tonic 
adjustment  (fronting)  because  the  low  vowels  demonstrate  a  retraction 
accompanying  compensatory  lengthening.  The  F.F.  grammar  would  be 


' 


■ 

;/3  olob  .s  ,o3-5/ 

- 

i  vov  i.B3£;:-  on  to  .  i9i  fgiit)!  ,  rlqaigBieq  nxb.oos’tq  srl*  a  I 
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simplified  if  all  consonant  deletion  and  compensatory  lengthening  were 
ordered  together,  and  since  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  maintaining 
a  distinctive  ordering,  all  non-final  consonant  deletion  is 
incorporated  at  a  single  point. 

Nasal  lowering  of  / i /  -  /e/  and  /u/,  to  /£7  and  /oe  /  is 
ordered  after  tonic  adjustment  because  the  tonic  adjustment  rule 
converts  |'ej  to  /w’e/  and  there  are  [w'e]  sequences:  [kw'c]  S.F. 

/kw’e/  coin  "corner".^ 

In  summary,  the  rules  are  ordered: 


1. 

Nasalization. 

2. 

Lowering  of  tense  |£|  to  /%/ . 

3. 

Deletion,  lengthening,  and  low  vowel 

retraction. 

4. 

Tonic  adjustment  (fronting)  of  short 

vowels . 

5. 

Nasal  lowering. 

6. 

Laxing  of  all  tense  vowels. 

7. 

Raising  of  back  and  low  vowels. 

8. 

Diphthongization . 

9. 

Phonetic  laxing. 

There  is  one  further  aspect  involved  with  nasalization  and 
consonant  deletion:  the  words  in  the  following  list  all  occur  with  a 
phonetic  nasal  consonant  preceding  the  final  stop  consonant.  The 


Since  the  source  of.  /w'e/  sequences  is  |'e\,  certain  items  such  as  mo ins 
/mw’e/  -  miniscule  /miniskiil/  suggest  that  the  lowering  takes  place  in  two 
phases,  first  |'i|-*/e/,  /'e/  /w'e/,  and  then  nasal  lowering  occurs. 

However,  this  pair  may  only  be  peripheral,  as  are  maitre  -  magistrat  when 
determining  deleted  consonant  elements.  No  solution  is  proposed  but  the 
present  framework  would  allow  modification  to  incorporate  a  two  phase 
lowering  if  it  were  proven  to  be  well  motivated. 


.  in  :sl  .  Q 

.itt&a oano  j  qoie  :  il  gaibeos  iq  r  iscoenoD  I/sean  oUsnodq 

— —■  ■  ■-»■■  —  ■  — 
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stressed  vowels  are  all  diphthongized  and  nasalized. 


cinquante 

/s£k'at/ 

[  s^kl^unt  ] 

rentre 

/r'Stra/ 

[r'a>jnt] 

monde 

/m'o  d/ 

[m'ojind] 

vendent 

/v’ad/ 

[v’eund] 

simple 

/s’&plg/ 

[s'flmp] 

The  nasal  consonant  is  homorganic  with  the  following  occlusive 
and  is  explained  as  an  epenthetic  insertion  resulting  from  the 
juxtaposition  of  a  nasalized  vowel  and  the  occlusive,  rather  than  from 
an  underlying  nasal  which  has  not  been  deleted.  Since  diphthongization 
rules  apply  to  these  words,  it  is  assumed  that  lengthening  does  as 
well.  Within  the  present  formulation,  the  only  lengthening  influence 
could  be  the  deletion  of  a  non-final  consonant  element,  in  these 
instances,  a  nasal  consonant.  Elsewhere  in  F.F.  there  are  epenthetic 
consonant  insertions.  Most  notably  in  [ndz’ot]  /nuz'otrs/  nous  autres 
"we",  where  the  [d]  is  clearly  epenthetic.  Other  examples  are: 

[rdj 1 t]  /rj’£/  rien  "nothing" 

[lotdz  '  ur]  /lotrs&'ur/  1* autre  jour  "the  other  day" 

Therefore  ^t  seems  reasonable  to  accredit  an  epenthetic  origin  to  the 
phonetic  nasal. 

3.3.  Phonetic  Laxing.  There  is  a  widespread  laxing  phenomenon  in  F.F. 
which  is  not  directly  related  to  any  processes  in  S.F.  The  laxing  rules 
operate  on  the  equivalent  of  the  S.F.  output. 


o'  :  ■  .■  •  '  :  : 


■  to.f  \ 


:c  M>..  i  :  .  $  ■  •: 


C  1 


■■ 
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3.3.1.  The  Low  Vowels.  Laxing  has  been  demonstrated  for  low  back  [Cl] 
and  [0]  (section  2.3.).  F.F.  intermediate  low  /a/,  derived  from  Type  1, 
non-pretonic  |  aj  and  j  A (  ,  which,  as  in  /din'a/  amant  "lover"  and  /pl’^n/ 
plane  "plan"  exhibits  an  alternation  between  [at  ]  and  [a] .  The  low 
front  open  phone  ["92  ]  occurs  in  unstressed  and  in  checked  stressed 
syllables . 


s . 

5 

[sapl-aes] 

sa  place 

s . 

73 

[krae  k'e] 

craqu^s 

s . 

59 

[legjerso] 

les  garqons 

f . 

43 

[zae  m’f  ] 

jamais 

f . 

80 

[buk'  n] 

bouquane 

70 

[0  nas£v’je_s] 

on  a  sept  vaches 

35 

[spoas£  ae  vas  'e  j£] 

c’est  pas  assez  avance,  hein? 

55 

[sf  tasfduvr  ’  ee 

c'est  assez  d’ouvrage 

The 

low  front  open  phone 

[a] ,  phonetically  slightly  retracted 

in  respect  to 

[^g  ] ,  occurs  freely 

in  all  environments . 

60 

[ayegdlotj  '£  d] 

avec  de  l’eau  tiede 

90 

[ivaw'sir] 

il  va  avoir 

45 

[o  z  pakap '  ab  ] 

on  n'est  pas  capable 

185 

[dekamp  ’  ajj] 

des  campagnes 

230 

[adziade^ 1  a] 

/  \ 

elle  a  dit  elle  a  deja 

The 

alternating  examples 

cited  below  supply  conclusive 

evidence 

that 

the  two  phonetic  shapes  [  ae  ]  and  [a]  are  freely  varying 

alternates  derived  from  /a/.  The  distribution  of  [ac]  is  restricted 


, 
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nr 
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' 
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* 


to  unstressed  and  checked  syllables. 

95  [fatik'g'h] 

100  [fsetig1^] 

175  [uvr’aS] 

180  [uvr  'se_z] 

205  [zjejnT£] 

210  [zamT£  ] 

210  [sSn^l'e] 

210  [st  'aae’&v’l  1] 

250  [ plll’z j  'Bcerz xn'e  lanepose] 


fatigant 
f atigant 

ouvrage 
ouvrage 
jamais 
jamais 
s*en  aller 

s'est  en  alle  en  ville 
plusieurs  annees,  l'ann^e  passee 


While  the  [a]  ~  [o]  relationship  is  based  on  aperture  level 
and  [ "ae  ]*  [a]  vary  in  terms  of  slight  retraction,  the  two  are  regarded 
as  parallel  when  the  laxing  phenomenon  is  detailed  for  the  rest  of  the 
vowel  system. 


3.3.2.  The  Mid  Vowels .  A  similar  laxing  relationship  exists  between 
back  rounded  [o]  and  [0  J  (section  2.3),  as  in  [doma& ]  ^  [dOmae#  ] 
dommage  "damage".  The  front  rounded  pair  / oe  /  and  / 6/  also  follow  the 
laxing  principle. 

Throughout  the  corpus  there  is  a  numerical  predominance  of 
[oe  ]  over  [o]  and  in  several  cases  it  appears  that  [b]  occurs  as  an 
unconditioned  alternate  of  [oe]. 


f.  160  [ko] 

queue 

"tail 

s .  78  [koeoe  ] 

queue 

"tail 

(The  transcription  device  indicates  length  and  devoicing.) 


. 

ff,r«  1  9  =  r  )  i  ■  t  )  ]  uvj  [ *  *> } 
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The  examples  ; 


55 

[katwedomw'd] 

t  N 

qu  a 

tous  les 

deux  mois 

85 

[doe  fr  ’e  i£lo  ] 

deux 

fraiches 

la 

lead  to  the  conclusion  that  thete  is  neutralization  of  the  front  rounded 

mid  vowels  following  diphthongization.  This  neutralization  is  similar 

to  the  optional  lowering  of  the  back  mid  vowels.  The  situation  is 

summarized  by  the  statement: 

“fmid 

[+round^  vowe^-s  may  either  [+high]  or  [-high] 

The  front  unrounded  vowels  /e/  and  /£/  present  a  slightly 
different  situation.  /e/  is  lowered  to  /£/  in  checked  syllables  so 
that  low  level  distribution  is  restricted. 

Phonetic  [e]  is  unrestricted. 


s.  57 

[person] 

personne 

s .  66 

[pr^dzi/p  o] 

pres  du  pont 

s.  87 

[ekutel3r ’eg] 

o  — 

ecoutait,  1 ’oreille 

f.  154 

[m£tr ] 

mettre 

f.  185 

[simtn] 

semaine 

f.  223 

[univtrslte] 

universite 

90 

[mtklekOl] 

mais  quand  (que)  l’ecole 

105 

[kavzavt] 

quand  vous  avez 

110 

[mes£k’£  tonapa] 

mais  c’est  quand  on  n’a  pas 

125 

[verkeb'ckl'a] 

vers  Quebec  la 

The 

verb  perdre  /p*£:rdr/ 

"to  lose",  reveals  interesting  data 

on  the  allophone  distribution  of  /£/. 


; 


sd3  oj  baal 


[&  i  "  f. 
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[vupjprd '  e] 
[ip’aj-r] 

[  s  tvnp^gr  t  ] 


vous  perdez 

il  perd 

c’est  une  perte 


"you  lose" 

"he  loses" 
"that’s  a  waste" 


The  diphthong  in  Cip’sir]  is  a  result  of  the  /r/  lengthening  influence. 

The  phone  [p]  ,  an  open,  slightly  retracted  [£.]  ,  impressionistically 

14 

midway  between  low  front  open  [9S  ]  and  [£],  also  occurs  in  other  items 


35 

[  dp  t  iz  prmd  im  ’  9  im  ] 

1 

de  petites  germes 

100 

[piapr^s ’o] 

2 

puis  apres  qa 

110 

[apr’pia] 

3 

apres  la 

105 

[pprs’on] 

4 

personne 

275 

[sf’?] 

5 

pa  fait 

215 

[sGLfelti] 

6  0 

qa  fait  que 

250 

[p**  is£t  ’Pv’s  ir] 

7 

puis  c’etait  vert 

[v’prt] 

8 

verte 

[v’Prb] 

9 

verbe 

[v  prb’al] 

10 

verbal 

14 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  between  this  [p]  and  either 
of  [£,]  or  ["ae  ]  .  In  fact,  the  transcriptions  did  not  originally  contain 
the  [p]  at  all. 


>1  uo  "  s  ie<  -iLvj; 


tiff’qll  ax  gno 


eis 
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[l?]  occurs  before  consonant  clusters  beginning  with  /r/  and 
in  free  stressed  syllables.  1_  and  3^  show  an  alternation  between  raised 
[£a]  and  [p]  where  [£x]  is  unstressed.  Because  Mr.  Gu^nette  will  accept 
either  [£ ]  or  [P]  pronounced  in  these  positions,  the  laxing  rule  is 
optional.  The  occurrence  of  [-g]  preceding  /rC/  clusters  seems  to 
indicate  that  a  following  consonant  suspends  the  lengthening  influence 


the  / r/ .  Hence  no 

diphthongization  occurs . 

For  example: 

[v'Prt] 

verte 

"green  (f.)" 

[v’prb] 

verbe 

"verb,  speech  style 

[l'Prb] 

1 'herbe 

_  _  _  II 

grass 

[z'prm] 

germe 

"sprout" 

[iv’prs] 

il  verse 

"he  pours" 

[tav’prn] 

taverne 

"bar  (men's  parlor) 

[iS'prfc] 

il  cherche 

"he  looks  for" 

[f  fiprm] 

f  erme 

"farm" 

[vup"erd  ’  e] 

vous  perdez 

"you  lose" 

Elsewhere  variants  [ZL,  £T]  (slightly  raised  and  slightly 
lowered)  occpr  but  seem  to  be  within  the  normal  range  of  /£"/  and  hence 
do  not  deserve  special  status  in  the  scheme  of  /£/  phones.  The  rule 


accounting  for  [p]  is  formulated: 

r  [ - rC] 

/£/  - *  [?]  /  )  [ - 1 


+stress 


There  is,  then,  a  low  level  rule  which  lowers  all  [+mid] 
vowels,  although  the  conditions  of  application  for  each  set  vary. 


■ 


.zanor'r,  \  3\  io  an;  jri:>a  srfi  ni  auiBie  tsxoaqe  svrraaab  ion  ob 
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Following  diphthongization  both  back  /o/  (derived  from  ,  as  in 
I pOl r E I  — ^  [pol’e])  and  /0 /  (derived  from  |  R|  ,  as  in  jpRs'E) — »[pOs'e] 
in  free  syllables  optionally  lower  to  [0]  and  [ 0. ]  respectively.  The 
specifications  of  ’high*  for  front  rounded  [6]  and  [oe  ]  are  optionally 
neutralized  after  application  of  the  diphthong  rules.  Front  unrounded 
/e/  is  lowered  to  /£/  in  checked  syllables  before  diphthongization 
(e.g.,  |av'Er|  — >  / avw’er/  — >  /avw'sir/,  avoir).  There  is  also  optional 
phonetic  lowering  of  /£./  to  [*g]  before  /-rC/5  and  in  free  stressed 
position. 

3.3.3.  The  High  Vowels .  A  similar  phonetic  laxing  is  also  observable 

i  -U  -J 

for  the  ]  vowels,  /i/,  /u/,  and  /u/,  which  also  appear  in 

phonetically  tense  and  lax  pairs. 

The  phone  [i]  occurs  freely  in  all  environments. 


20 

[kimazsp] 

qui  mangent  pa 

30 

[  lVmidite] 

l'humidite 

30 

[isiS’o.dl’orz] 

ici  on  a  de  l’orge 

90 

[ idziz ] 

ils  disent 

109 

[o.t  ee  ks  ’  Ipd.] 

en  taxi  puis 

130 

[stnir ] 

se  tenir 

235 

[lamiz 'air] 

la  misere 

The  corresponding  phonetically  lax  [I]  on  the  other  hand 
occurs  only  in  free  unstressed  and  stressed  checked  position. 


230 

[avrl] 

en  ville 

20 

[deb±b 'l t] 

des  bebittes 

75 

[rjtksrs] 

rien  que  six 

V 

»• 
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260 

[tvtfin'  i] 

tout  fini 

s .  28 

[otsi;l] 

a’ t ' il 

s.  63 

[f  £rts_il] 

fertile 

s .  86 

[brulel&rasin] 

bruler  les  racines 

s.102 

[ tsvlakxt ] 

tu  la  quittes 

280 

[undziz  n] 

une  dizaine 

Further  examination  discloses  the  following  correspondances 

between 

[i]  and  [i] . 

90 

[ idzizkrj  £ ] 

ils  disent  qu’il  y  a 

90 

1 

[id^iz  zwij'£t] 

ils  disent  juillet 

100 

2 

[i  f  ' okzm' a] 

il  faut  casiment 

140 

3 

[ ifoksissi] 

O  rs 

il  faut  que  ce  soit 

170 

[ f  £kmomar ixdz ’ i 

k£sk±s£kivof  ’"Bir  ] 

fait  que  mon  mari,  il  dit  qufest-ce 

5 

6 

que  c'est  qu'ils  vont  faire  .  .  . 

170 

[  janakivol£  s  '  elo 

meks-skivof’eiravgks  ’a]  il  y  en  a  qu'ils  vont 

7 

°  8 

laisser  la,  mais  qu'est-ce  qu'ils 

vont  faire  avec  qa? 

260 

[vnotkomb  'x  n] 

une  autre  combine 

260 

9 

[51atirtkombin’  e] 

on  l'a  tout  combine 

The  alternation  of  [i]  and  [T]  occurs  in  morphemes  paired  as 
follows:  1-2-5;  3-4;  6,  7-8;  and  the  pair  9-10 ,  provides  an  alternation 
in  a  common  morpheme  but  under  differing  conditions  and  modified  syllable 


/ 


structure . 


MS 
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The  high  back  rounded  phone 

[u]  occurs  freely  in  all 

environments . 

s .  60 

[ truv'e] 

trouver 

s .  63 

[bokudiros ] 

beaucoup  de  roches 

s.  75 

[ lamus ] 

la  mouche 

f.  39 

[musVa] 

mouchoir 

f.  74 

[mu] 

mou 

f  .183 

[al&tu] 

alentour 

f.  73 

[ruz] 

rouge 

10 

[dcllibudi] 

dans  le  bout  de 

50 

[pixbok’ud£] 

pas  beaucoup  dans  le 

130 

[atannaft ’ur] 

attendre  notre  tour 

The  corresponding  phone  [ir]  , 

phonetically  lax  in  comparison 

to  [u] ,  is  restricted  to  unstressed  or 

checked  syllables. 

s.  25 

[ek  Vtlascisod  Vs] 

^coute  la  chanson  douce 

f  .125 

[mus] 

mouche 

55 

[|sdi  kut  Vm] 

est  de  coutume 

205 

[at  Vt  ’  ^simondla.] 

a  tout  de  ce  monde  la 

210 

[ipur’az’am'e] 

ils  pourront  jamais 

Morpheme  comparison  yields  the  following  examples: 

205 

r  •  •  v  •  i 

[ipur  o poz  «£  m£] 

1 

ils  pourront  pas  jamais 

210 

[ipohro^  ’  am£] 

ils  pourront  jamais 

2 

[sepurs'Ct]  c'est  pour  ga 


205 


s±  «[u] 

{ -A? 

[ ---tre  '  i: /all  0.  !C 
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230 

[sap  ’•suspifr  ] 

qa  passe  pour 

4 

235 

[sckor  *£  kpvrlaste] 

5 

c'est  correct  pour  l’acheter 

190 

[ive^dtutloe  .  .  .  ] 

6 

ils  vendent  tout  leur  .  .  . 

185 

[ sasavo tvtd^evill] 

7 

<pa  s’en  va  tout  dans  les  villes 

The  alternating  items  showing  an  apparent  free  variation  of  [u] 
and  [tr]  are  1-2,  3-4-5,  and  6-7.  The  distribution  of  [u]  varying  with 
[tr]  is  identical  with  that  of  [i]  and  [x]  . 


The  high  front  rounded  phone 

[u] 

occurs  freely  in  all 

positions 

• 

s.  110 

[Ssamu: z] 

on  s' amuse 

f .  15 

[p(u:r] 

pur 

f .  74 

[lafume : ] 

la  fumee 

f.  236 

[Egu] 

aigue 

000 

[opo'u] 

a  pas  eu 

000 

[pir  *£  stkiziistoe  p  ’ oe  ] 

puis,  il  reste  que  juste  un  peu 

20 

[simodzu  ’rape’]"^^ 

seme  du  rape 

260 

[otvt  ful’ulfer] 

a  tout  fallu  le  faire 

The  corresponding  lax  phone 

[i>] 

has  the  same  unrestricted 

distribution: 


15 


The  [o]  in  this  example  is  probably  an  aberrant  pronunciation. 


\L  •£  . !  no 
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s.  102 

[tsvla  kxtirn  ’  a  oe  r  ] 

tu  la  quittes  une  heure 

s.  117 

[sakiirda] 

sans  cure-dents 

f .  58 

[  legihn] 

legumes 

f.  127 

[plirzjaoer  ] 

plusieurs 

30 

[li/midit  ’eamaik'e] 

l’humidit£  a  manque 

145 

[padavnoer  edm'i] 

pendant  une  heure  et  demie 

Throughout  the  corpus. 

there  is  a  large  number  of  words 

which  present  a  free  or  random  variation  between  the  two  high  front 
rounded  phones  [ii]  and  [v]  . 


s.  112  [dzugi&£] 

s.  14  [dzvb  *3  oe  redzvhopc] 

s.  72  [vinii] 

s.  21  [ziswi  v&nir] 

f.  15  [p(ur] 

s .  9  [  p ( v  r  ] 

155  [ztlstdikomds '  e] 

000  [ ziistoep  ’ oe  ] 

150  [vdvaawtv ’v] 

150  [S'nav’ula] 


du  guichet 

du  beurre  et  du  bon  pain 

venu 

je  suis  venu 

pur 

pur 

juste  de  commencer 
juste  un  peu 
vous  devez  avoir  vu 
on  a  vu  la 


It  is  evident  then  that  all  high  vowels  have  phonetically  lax 
variants;  / i/  and  /u/  show  lax  [X]  and  ['ll]  in  unstressed  and  checked 
syllables,  whereas  /ii/  shows  [t>]  alternating  unrestrictedly. 


'  ■  A  • 
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3.3.4.  Laxing  Summary.  Throughout  the  discussion  of  phonetic  laxing 
no  feature  assignment  has  been  made  because  of  inconclusive  bases  from 
which  to  argue.  Positional  constraints  notwithstanding,  the  chart 
below  depicts  the  laxing  correspondances .  'Tense*  and  'lax'  at  this 
stage  refer  to  a  phonetic  relationship  and  have  no  correspondance  to  the 
'tense'  and  'lax'  phonological  designations  of  the  underlying  phonemes, 
tense  i  u 

•  i 

e  o 

a 

lax16  r  “if 

£  oe 

ae 

The  widespread  laxing  depicted  in  this  chart  is  interesting  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  cohesive  system,  because  it  represents  an  independent 
development  not  shared  by  S.F.^ 

In  the  underlying  vowel  system,  the  tense-lax  distinction  was 
motivated  by  differing  behavior  of  underlying  segments.  During  the 
course  of  derivations  all  underlying  [+tense]  segments  become  [-tense] . 


u 

o 

0 

IT 

0 

a 


^[P]  of  course  could  appear  in  this  chart  but  is  viewed  on  a  n-ary 
feature  continuum  and  so  is  not  included.  (Wilson,  1966). 

■^In  spite  of  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  phonetically  lax  vowels 
resemble  lax  vowels  in  English  (as  in  "pit",  "book"),  there  is  no  reason 
to  hypothesize  an  English  influence.  The  distributions  differ  and  such 
a  widespread  result  would  imply  extensive  contact:  either  intimate  or  long 
term,  or  both.  Many  F.F.  speakers  do  not  have  a  native  command  of 
English.  Therefore,  there  would  be  little  empirical  basis  for  bilingual 
influences.  See  Gendron  (1967)  and  Haden  and  Joliot  (1940)  for  an 
analysis  of  some  anglicisms. 


■ 


. 

s 

r,  :  V  la  s£i 3 71)00 

1 


qeablw  b 

. 

. 

.  s  nl^XIgns  oato t:  lo  eJte^Ians 
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Certain  operations  are  then  carried  out  upon  these  derived  units  and 
at  a  lower  level  all  segments  except  /9/  are  re-assigned  [+tense]  status 
These  same  features  are  used  to  specify  the  phonetically  lax  variants. 
/9/  is  specified: 


-tense 

-high 

+mid 

-front 

-round 


This  means  that  any  segment  can  be  designated  [-tense]  and 

is  not  thereby  confused  with  /$/  since  no  other  low  level  segment  has 

.--front,  . 

a  [_rouncjJ  specification. 

One  final  aspect  of  the  analysis  has  to  do  with  the 
occurrences  of  schwa,  or  rather  its  equivalent  [£] ,  in  F.F.  There  are 
three  central  phones  [9],  [±] ,  and  [a].  All  are  central  unrounded 
although  [£]  is  rounded  as  compared  to  [a] .  By  far  the  most  frequent 
is  [4]. 


25  [ z^k^akis  ortdibibi tkisE  s ' 3 ] 

1  2  3  4 

140  [r  E.stetvtlt'adibudim's  iml'o  ] 

5  6" 

195  [sv-lipapjelot^  Tu] 

7 

30  [led^rnj ’ esim* eld] 

8 

270  [pamaeltif  t Af p^ id ’  ^timp ] 

9  10 

165  [lotsimfcn] 

11 


je  crois  que  sorte  de  bebitte 

que  c*est  pa 

rester  tout  le  temps  debout 

de  meme-la 

sur  le  papier  1* autre  jour 

les  derniers  sem4s  la 

pas  mal  tough,  tough  puis  damp 

1* autre  semaine 


All  examples  here  appear  in  unstressed  syllables  except  9 
and  10.  This  word  is  a  borrowing  from  English  and  10  presents  one  of 


ni  ,  1  j  ■  [svli.  ^  a  i  i  d  Q  as  to  39Sj  mudop 


[  i  >;  >i  ?.di 


£  Jq  o.:  s  'v{  bsee1  -  t  ;  'i-  \  i  ai  •••  ,-jJc  uiX  H  i 


sno  83n989  iq  01  bne  rfetlgri  mol  i:  ^iiwn  .  o  6  p.Jr  blow  8id3 
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the  few  occurrences  of  [a] .  This  phone  is  slightly  retracted  and 

18 

raised  from  [a  ]  .  Another  example  is  115  [opraleb  V\a  s  ]  on  prend  les 
"bus" ,  again  a  borrowing  from  English  and  again  occurring  with  stress. 
Because  of  the  free  variation  between  9  and  10,  [a]  and  [i]  are 
considered  functionally  identical  but  because  of  their  English  origin, 
the  whole  set  of  items  is  outside  the  native  phonological  system  of 
F.F.  and  will  not  be  dealt  with  further. 

[a] occurs  as  a  diphthongal  element  and  it  is  therefore 
possible  to  derive  it  from  simple  underlying  vowels.  In  the  few 
examples  of  [^]  not  occurring  as  a  diphthongal  element,  it  is  a 
variant  of  [£]  and  can  be  considered  a  part  of  the  [£]  complex. 

000  [pD'udipwidBdzlir 'ela]  pas  eu  de  pluie  de  dure  la.  This 
[i] ,  although  phonetically  different  from  [9],  presented  by  Schane 
(p.  25,  35),  is  functionally  identical  and  can  be  shown  to  occur  in 
essentially  the  same  items  and  is detived  in  the  same  way.  Final 
consonant  plus  liquid  clusters  are  simplified  to  the  initial  element 
and  a  following  support  vowel  is  obviated.  Medial  [i]  as  in  [vtn'o] 
venons  is  generally  deleted  as  well,  and,  in  this  example,  the  cluster 
[vn-]  is  formed.  (More  detail  is  given  in  section  3.6.). 

Schane  designates  /9/  as  'low',  although  in  F.F.  it  is  as 
easily  derived  from  underlying  lax  |£|  ,  |a|  ,  and  tense  |£.\  in  pretonic 
position  if  designated  as  [-high].  However,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
supply  a  second  rule  which  raises  all  occurrences  of  non-diphthongal 


18 


This  statement  is  based  on  auditory  impressionism. 


3_>:  3  il  C  HfjVj  EX  I i  5 l  l  H  \) 


.meino.caeaiq.nJ  no  b_a  d  e±  ^n9m©3S3&  8lril 
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[a]  to  [±] . 

-front 
-round 
-high  _ 


■> 


[+high] 


3.4.  Devoicing .  Devoicing  of  elements  (indicated  by  subscript  [c]) 

occurs  in  two  very  distinct  contexts.  Vowels  may  become  voiceless  in  the 

environment  of  a  voiceless  consonant.  Both  consonants  and  vowels  may 

be  devoiced  at  the  beginning  of  an  utterance  which  is  preceded  by 

silence.  Utterance  final  elements  may  be  devoiced.  The  number  of 

utterance  initial  elements  that  are  devoiced  in  any  one  sequence  varies 

19 

from  one  to  several.  Final  stressed  vowels  are  never  devoiced,  so 
that  the  actual  numerical  occurrence  of  finally  devoiced  vowels  is 

20 

very  restricted.  Final  consonant  devoicing  is  apparently  unrestricted. 

55  [s| tasgduvr z]  C’est  assez  d’ouvrage 

"That’s  quite  a  lot  of  work" 


70  [oelavzjistvnfwanuz  ’ot] 


75  [zp$skonamw£ks'i  t] 


80  [aEklasyg.dz  Tv] 


On  les  lave  juste  une  fois 

nous  autres 

"We  just  wash  them  once" 

Je  pense  qu'on  a  moins  que  sept 
"I  think  we’ve  got  less  than  seven" 
avec  la  celui  du 
"with  the  one  (f.)  of" 


No  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  the  maximum  allowable  number. 

20 

In  the  Montreal  area  there  is  also  a  devoicing  phenomenon  but  only  of 
/i/,  /u /,  and  /u/  in  internal  syllables  in  polysyllabic  words.  (Gendron, 
1959). 


' 


sb  Imva  oLdi"  oils.  ;i  :b:  ,  srfj  snirrms^sb  oz  £  >&m  need  a srf  aqasJ^a  oW 


125 

130 

140 

140 

145 

150 

190 

210 

275 
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[is  £xtruvf-paled&ezet  'o  ] 


II  se  trouvait  aller  dans  les 

Etats 


"He  was  on  his  way  to  the  States" 

['ar'az'el'a  tytde  pardErjerl  ’  ot  ]  En  range  la,  tout  un  par 

derri&re  1’ autre 


"All  lined  up,  one  behind  the 

other" 

[rest'e  tvfltadibu  d±  m'Biml'o]  rester  tout  le  temps  debout 

de  meme  la 


"(it's  not  fun)  standing  up  the 
whole  time  just  the  same" 

[ifoksis'si  k£lk’b]  II  faut  que  ce  soit  quelqu'un 

"It  has  to  be  somebody" 

[mzar  fE  truv'e  s  *0.  ]  moi,  j'aurais  trouv4  ga  .  .  . 

"I_  would  have  found  that  ..." 

[vdv?W£V,v3nepos,ek£vav£.et ^ealetelodsikibatsisPtYtli  .  .  .] 

vous  devez  avoir  vu  l'annee  passee 
quand  vous  avez  'ete  ^  l'6t£  la  de  ce 

qu'ils  bUtissaient  tout  le  .  .  . 

"You  must  have  seen  all  they  were 
building  there  when  you  were  there 
last  summer  (last  year  in  the 
summer) " 

[iv'eu^]  Ils  vendent! 

"they  are  selling  out!" 

[y'otvt  ( ?£  it^£s  ’  e]  (Elies)  vont  toutes  &tre  laissees 

* 

"(They'll)  all  be  left" 

[ lanepose^niunpopirrek ' Olt  isisi/SartfHi] 

L'annee  pass4e  on  a  eu  une  pas  pire 

recolte  ici  si  on  aurait  pu  .  .  . 

"Last  year  we  had  not  too  bad  a 
crop  here  if  we  could  have  ..." 


. 


■ 


. 


[fcipvl]  0  U 


■ 
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3.5.  Vowel  Syncopation.  Low  level  unstressed  vowel  deletion  also 
occurs  sporadically  and  again  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  an  exhaustive 
accounting  of  this  phenomenon.  The  example  [ndz’ot],  cited  above  to 
illustrate  epenthetic  insertion,  is  also  an  example  of  vowel  deletion 
from  /nuz’otrs/.  In  more  careful  speech  this  word  appears  as  [nuz'ot], 
so  that  the  determining  factors  of  vowel  deletion  are  probably 
exclusively  stylistic.  The  result  of  this  syncopation  is  to  produce  clusters, 
some  of  which  do  not  occur  in  Standard  French. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  syncopation. 


30  [zrg  serd*?] 


75  [mw^ks'xt] 


90  [ms  klekslkom ' sus ] 


100  [ifokzm&] 


150  [vdv?] 


155  [ndzotosi] ^ 


190  [skroeb'f 


je  regardais 

"I  was  looking" 

moins  que  sept 

"less  than  seven" 

mais  quand  que  l'ecole  commence 

"but  when  school  starts  ..." 
il  faut  casiment  .  .  . 

"You  almost  have  to  .  .  ." 
vous  devez 
"you  must  (have)" 
nous  autres  aussi 


"we,  too" 


je  crois  bien 
"I  think  so" 


21 

[d]  is  epenthetic. 

22 

No  explanation  is  offered  for  [oe  ]  unless  this  morpheme  has  a  different 
underlying  form  from  S.F.,  where  the  form  is  /krw *a/ ,  indicating 
underlying  jej,  which  never  yields  /oe/. 


'  .  1  '  .  ■  ■ 


-'v' 


[I’d 90..^]  oei 


Sni  bf :i  « W  wxjf\  i:ioi  jrfi  ,  .*.8  moil  ffixol  v  i  vXxubnw 


.\so\  ebls±x  19V9A  rfolrfw  « |s{  ^ni^lxabnu 
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3.6.  Liquid  Deletion.  In  Chapter  2,  section  2.30in  the  discussion  of 
|  R|  and  low  back  diphthongs,  [Epos'ib]  impossible  and  [mg,t]  mettre 
were  cited  as  examples  motivating  a  post-tonic  liquid  deletion  rule. 
S.F.  requires  insertion  of  the  post-tonic  schwa  following  a  final 
cluster  but  in  those  instances  F.F.  deletes  the  liquid. 


The  following  examples  are  found: 
90  [ndzobOniv’Clp’  0] 


90  [sept 'abpiokt 'o  b] 


130  [pqrderjsrlot * ] 


140  [pernqtpl'ee  s] 


145  [kor'e'ut] 


175  [  omwadnovl%  mb  la 


270  [§t£ pokapabdari^e] 


/nuzotra  onivap Q  / 

nous  autre$ on  n’y  va  pas 

"We  aren’t  going" 

/sept ’qbrqpw* ipkt ’pbrg/ 
septembre  puis  octobre 

"September  and  October" 

/'pardej  ?£  rl  ’  otr  9/ 
par  derriere  1* autre 

"behind  the  other" 

/perdrenotr  spl ’as/ 
perdre  notre  place 

"lose  our  place" 

/koratrs/ 
qu’on  rentre 
"when  one  goes  in" 

/ omwqdinovabrala/ 
au  mo is  de  novembre  la 
"in  November" 

/etEpakapabl^dariv’ e/ 

(il)  etait  pas  capable  d’arriver 


"(he)  couldn’t  make  a  go  of  it" 


. 


. 

q  3vo  si  .  I” 


■s. 


:  .  >:J  i  V  ' 


\s '  v  Bbtf!  q  a' 


1  9 : 1  ?b  bdt -  cq  •}  ]  OT  S 


' 
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The  words  [p’-prt],  [v'lPrt];  /p’^rt/,  /v’T?rt/,  perte,  verte 

"loss",  "green  (f.)"  do  not  lose  post-tonic  /r/,  possibly  because  of 

23 

the  following  / t /  or  the  underlying  post-tonic  vowel  |a|.  Under 
these  conditions  there  is  also  a  change  of  the  applicability  of  the 
deletion-lengthening  rules. 

3.7.  Palatalization.  Occlusives  palatalize  before  high  vowels.  Grave 
occlusives  become  sharp  and  apicals  either  become  sharp  or  affricate. 


20 

[stskiS'dz ’  i] 

c’est  ce  qu’ils  ont  dit 

"that’s  what  they  said" 

30 

[l\hnid*Ht  ’eam&k'e] 

l'humidite  a  manque 

"we  needed  moisture" 

35 

[pf'iz'prm] 

petites  germes 

"little  sprouts" 

150 

[  stlcibotsis?] 

c'est  qu’ils  batissaient 

"what  they  were  building" 

255 

[aetek3^inf  e] 

a  ete  combine 

"was  combined" 

270 

[  t  'A  fp^  id 'atjmp  ] 

toueh  Duis  damD 

"tough  and  damp" 

275 

[si0are.p’uj 

si  on  aurait  pu 

"if  we  could  have" 

280 

[£ij£vl3] 

puis  .  .  .  eh  .  .  .  voila 

"then  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  there" 


The  j a|  is  the  feminine  marker  adopted  here  from  Schane  (example  p.  55). 


1 


I 


■  ...  ...  ■  j 
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This  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  list  nor  a  complete  treatment 
of  the  phenomenon.  No  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  determine  the 
conditions,  if  any,  explaining  why  palatalization  occurs  in  some 
instances  and  not  in  others. 

Alexander  Hull(1955)  indicates  that  in  at  least  one  dialect 
of  Canadian  French  (Windsor,  Ontario)  there  is  a  velarization  of 
intervocalic  dental  stops.  There  are  no  examples  in  the  F.F.  corpus. 

3.8.  Glides .  Glides  are  derived  from  vowel  sequences  and  /I  +  i /  as  for 
S.F.  (Schane,  pp.  56-60).  Both  consonant  and  vowel  deletions  in  F.F. 
produce  new  combinations  of  pre-vocalic  glide  conditions  as  in: 

55  [ twedomwA]  tous  les  deux  mois  "every  two  months" 

165  [ j&vnu]  il  est  venu  "he  came" 


3.9.  Lenition  of  Intervocalic  /v/.  Intervocalic  /v/  is  optionally 
lenited  to  [^]  or  to  [0]  (null). 

145  [zar  'l  truv_’  e]  S.F.  /zor '£t  ruv*  e/  j'aurais  trouve 


240  [ari_^e] 
225  [s&struj}] 
200  [pvrs&^S] 
80  [OLtk] 


S.F.  /ariv'e/ 


arnver 


S.F.  /sas-stru'v/  ^a  se  trouve 

S.F.  /pursavo/  (3)  pour  cent  vont 

S.F.  /clv£k/ 


"I  would  have 
found" 


"arrive" 


"she  is" 


avec 


"(3)  percent  go" 
"with" 


3.10.  Aspiration.  There  is  also  sporadic  aspiration  of  occlusive 
consonants  but  no  conditions  have  been  determined. 

rentre 


145  [rSynt^] 


"comes  back" 


. 

' 

N  . 

•  ::2  " 

..  »/i  jm93ijfa  nsocf  svBci  Rno±3±b%oo  on  Hud  adnanoanoo 
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3.11.  Theoretical  Implications.  It  is  evident  that  two  general 

categories  of  low  level  phonological  relationship  exist  between  S.F. 

and  F.F.  The  F.F.  diphthongization  rules  apply  in  the  same  environments 

as  the  F.F.  lengthening  rules  and  may  be  stylistic  variants  of  them. 

They  characterize  what  can  be  called  modification  change.  There  are  no 

lower  level  phonetic  rules  in  S.F.  corresponding  to  the  F.F. 

palatalization  and  laxing  (and  other)  rules.  These  rules  can  be  called 
24 

innovations.  Both  types  may  represent  Postal’s  unspecified  stylistic 
25 

change.  If  this  is  the  case,  similar  innovations  in  the  future  could 

presumably  extend  dialect  divergence  so  that  F.F.  would  be  less  closely 

related  to  S.F.  than  at  present.  Similarly,  it  is  possible  to  hypothesize 

that  dialects  F.F.l  and  F.F. 2  could  result.  In  fact,  the  occurrence  of 
26 

[’out]  is  clearly  an  extension  of  F.F.  phenomena  motivated  by  the 
simplicity  criterion  —  a  modification  change. 


There  is  some  indication  that  this  dichotomy  receives  empirical  support 
from  studies  of  educated  Canadian  French  speakers  who  have  standardized 
their  French.  They  tend  to  retain  palatalization  and  laxing  rules  longer 
than  diphthongization  for  which  they  substitute  length  (see  Gendron,  1966, 
p.  159). 


25 


See  section  2.5. 


for  discussion. 


26 


See  note  4. 


' 

oi  ia*-  j  ;  %i  i  c  ;i  si  .  '  is  <ti  '  1  ,  ’  c:t  b^l  ."  i 

.  to  a  1  •  j±>.  wow  s  --  f  •  b.:  :.t  ; 


£  ■ 

ff  1  ■•  -£  ,:  -  if:  •>  >?•'•  :  .  o  ■  • 
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The  field  of  dialect  relationships  is  relatively  unexplored 

within  generative  theory.  Further  studies  in  this  direction  may  yield 

27 

a  set  of  criteria  to  determine  relative  degrees  of  relationship. 

S.F.  and  F.F.  show  a  single  underlying  representation 
difference;  they  show  several  differences  in  low  level  phonological 
rules  which  might  be  viewed  as  the  results  of  stylistic  innovations. 
This  might  be  justification  for  the  claim  that  underlying  differences 
come  about  more  gradually  than  lower  level  changes . 


There  is  no  necessary  connection  between  such  a  hypothesis  and 
genetic  models  of  historical  linguistics  (cf.  Anderson,  forthcoming. 
Chapter  10).  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  dependence  on  autonomous 
approaches  to  language  relatedness  (Swadesh,  1959b).  This  type  of 
hypothesis  might  well  be  constructed  within  the  constraints  of  the 
markedness  convention  (Postal,  1968;  Wilson,  1966;  Schane,  1968b). 
Such  claims  might  parallel  theories  of  linguistic  change  as  gradual 
shift  but  abrupt  phonemic  (i.e.  autonomous  phonemic)  change, 
(Martinet,  1955;  Hoenigswald,  1965;  Meillet,  1966). 


br  '  &n.h,rrs-j9b  a  c 

no.,  u iBBiqe  c  .  n.  gttii  ?o/a  ,. '■!.'■  ■  s  2 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


Conclusion 

4.0.  Summary  of  Objectives.  The  comparison  of  aspects  of  the  vocalic 
system  in  the  phonological  grammars  of  S.F.  and  F.F.  reveals  two 
general  types  of  information  relevant  to  generative  theory.  First, 
of  general  theoretical  importance, is  the  necessity  for  a  set  of 
features  to  specify  four  vowel  heights.  Demonstrated  phonological 
processes  indicate  that  ’high'  and  ’mid'  adequately  fill  this  role. 

Second,  of  interest  for  understanding  historical  and  dialect  relationships, 
is  the  dichotomy  of  rule  modification  and  innovation  at  lower  levels, 
and  the  underlying  system  difference. 

4.1.  General  Considerations.  The  evidence  for  four  distinctive  vowel 
heights  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  for  the  difference  of  underlying 
representations.  F.F.  requires  both  a  low  front  and  a  low  back  tense 
vowel.  Phonologically  tense  vowels  do  not  undergo  tonic  (fronting  or 
primary  diphthongization  to  /w'e/  or  /j?£/)or  pretonic  adjustment 
(schwa  conversion  or  raising  of  j  oj  and  |o|  to  /u/) .  The  stem  vowel  of 
planer  "to  glide"  does  not  undergo  any  of  these  rules  and  hence  is 
tense.  The  stem  vowel  of  passer  "to  pass"  similarly  does  not  undergo 
any  of  these  processes.  It  does  however  have  a  lower  level  diphthong 
deriving  from  lengthening  conditions.  In  any  event,  passer  is  represented  by 
a  tense  underlying  form. 

When  the  vowel  |Fl[of  passer  diphthongizes,  the  glide 
acquisition  is  according  to  the  back  (rounded)  vowels,  and  the  initial 
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(  K>riJrfq2b  x-xBiaiiq 

■ :  o  ^  ov  tr.ij  :•  9/fV 
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element  converts  to  schwa,  following  the  pattern  of  the  low  vowels. 
This  is  evidence  that  |p|  should  be  specified  as  low  and  back.  The 


reflexes  of  tense  | A  |  are  phonetically  front  and  the  reflexes  of 
tense  |  Ff|  are  phonetically  back.  Therefore  the  distinction  of  | A |  and 


as  front  and  back  is  well  motivated. 

In  modern  S.F.  there  is  only  one  tense  low  vowel,  symbolized 


,  and  appearing  in  the  items  which  contain  both  F.F.  |a|  and 
F.F.  |R|.  This  is  apparently  the  result  of  recent  convergence  of  the 


two  in  S.F.  The  fact  that  this  convergence  has  occurred  requires 
sharpening  of  linguistic  theory  dealing  with  the  nature  of  dialect 
divergence,  especially  as  it  relates  to  underlying  phoneme  system 
changes.  There  are  at  present  no  criteria  for  evaluating  linguistic 
relationships  and  one  of  the  underlying  assumptions  in  a  proposal  that 
these  can  be  derived  is  that  language  changes  are  both  classifiable  and 
universal. 


Apart  from  the  distinction  of  the  low  vowels  in  F.F.,  and  the 


modified  feature  system  they  require,  the  underlying  F.F.  system  is 
similar  to  the  S.F.  system.  Internal  evidence  (diphthongization,  front 
mid  /e/  -  /£/  neutralization,  and  low  vowel  retraction)  motivates  the 
selection  of  the  features  ’high'  and  'mid'.  Kiparsky's  proposal  (1967b) 
that  the  universal  alphabet  requires  revision  is  supported  by  this 
evidence. 


4.2.  Dialect  Relationships .  The  multiplicity  of  low  level  phenomena 
occurring  in  F.F.  are  divided  into  the  categories  of  modification  and 
innovation.  Modification  refers  to  changes  which  depend  on  rules 


; ' 

;  ■  1  or.  il  s 

3  -  i »  y  LI  jnli  i  r>ajr*  o /  Jr:  cq  7B  str.  aiftrf  .  8ogn$rlo 

r-  t  05.  b  .  •  sty.  1  i  i  >f.'j  40  ~  >  b  "rfano,  IbIsi 

.  1*3  :  3'  7U 

.  b)  30  : *  *"V;  .U5.T  *'  .  i1«XS  .  ‘  -  rf?  0.1  ifll  £r>l«t 

s jf  I:.-  v  w»  '  b;  .  ,r  •  3  s J.I.-  ’lx  ..  \3\  \\  \  bit 

)  isiocy-iq  e  v  .  ie  ;i\H  .  fJ  tr'  i  4p.tr  emu  1*^1  off 4  Jtc  aoiJodld? 

*  i  fJ:-i  :  <Ji-.fl  I  o  if  :•  orb  .  :i 

ib  nojtjfloxlJtbora  3to  aahogaj&o  aril  o4ni  baJbJtvib  ,!,*[  nX  gaXuuooo 

o  d  w  1  •  ioii‘B3l'iXb;>H  .  aoilf  voaal 
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applying  to  the  same  environment.  F.F.  low  level  diphthongization 
is  a  modification  of  the  lengthening  rules  of  the  S.F.  grammar.  Innovations 
are  characteristic  low  level  rules  added  to  the  grammar  of  one  dialect 
but  not  to  another.  F.F.  palatalization  and  vowel  laxing  are  examples. 

Both  modification  and  innovation  changes  could  originate  from 
stylistic  rule  additions  by  adults.  Subsequent  restructuring  of  an 
optimal  grammar  by  the  child-learner  would  incorporate  such  rules  into 
the  grammar. 

4.3.  Conclusions .  Although  low  level  phonological  changes  may  be  the 
result  of  human  liking  for  stylistic  change,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
how  such  a  highly  abstract  construct  as  a  system  of  underlying 
representations  could  be  affected  on  such  seemingly  whimsical  grounds. 

A  number  of  low  level  changes  might  eventually  produce  an  effect  on 
the  underlying  system.  The  F.F.  dialect  reveals  two  types  of  these 
changes  and  leads  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  problem. 


. 


. 


APPENDIX 


A.l.  General  Remarks .  The  appendix  consists  of  the  transcriptions  made 

from  the  tape  recorded  data  supplied  by  Mme.  G,  Guindon.  Part  I  is  the 

free  conversation;  Part  II  consists  of  the  sentences  which  she  read'*’ 

and  Part  III  is  the  free  translation  list  which  she  translated  from 

2 

English  into  French. 

Examples  included  in  the  text  of  this  thesis  have  been  given 
a  code  number  which  corresponds  to  the  section  of  the  transcribed 
data  from  which  they  are  taken.  Examples  from  Part  I  have  only  a 
number,  corresponding  with  the  point  (in  feet)  that  the  item  occurs 
on  the  tape.  These  numbers,  to  the  nearest  five,  appear  on  the  left 
of  the  transcriptions.  "Inf."  is  the  informant  and  "Int."  is  the 
interviewer . 

Part  II  examples  are  designated  by  the  letter  code  "s"  and 
a  number  corresponding  to  the  sentence  number  in  which  they  occur. 

Part  III  codes  consist  of  "f",  standing  for  "free 
translation'^  and  a  number  which  locates  the  specific  item  in  the  list. 

3 

A. 2.  Notational  System.  The  following  symbols  are  used  in  the 
transcriptions : 


^Due  to  technical  difficulties,  sentences  33-50  are  missing. 

2 

For  an  explanation  of  the  interview  procedure  see  section  1.5  above. 
3 

See  Chapter  2,  notes  2  and  3  for  additional  information. 
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1 .  Diacritics 

above  a  vowel  indicates  nasalization 
before  a  vowel  indicates  that  the  vowel  is  stressed 
:  following  a  vowel  indicates  that  the  vowel  is  long 

*  following  a  vowel  indicates  that  the  vowel  is  half-long 

indicates  a  slightly  raised  preceding  vowel 
T  indicates  a  slightly  lowered  vowel 

^  subscript,  indicates  a  glide  element  in  a  diphthong 
^  indicates  palatalization  of  the  preceding  consonant 
(  indicates  aspiration 

indicates  an  unreleased  occlusive 
o  subscript,  indicates  devoicing 

of 

subscript,  indicates  velar  fronting/^ occlusives 
v  subscript,  indicates  vocalization 


2.  Vowels 


Standard  IPA  for  French:  [i,  e,£,  u,  o,  0  ,  oe  ,  a, 


_  ~  A-1  ro  .. 

9,  £,  D,  oe  ,  a  ] 


Others  are: 

to]  =ipa  [$n 

[u]  =  IPA  [y] 

[±]  similar  to  American  English  "barred  i"  of  "just" 
[A]  similar  to  "u"  of  English  "hut" 

[X]  =  phonetically  lax  [i] 

[\r]  =  phonetically  lax  [u] 

[v]  =  phonetically  lax  [u] 


8-*9j  30 


i 


CA} 

=  id 

[u]  I  y  -Isolssnoriq  -  (irJ 
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['P  ]  =  phonetically  lax  [£  ] 

[&]  similar  to  "a"  of  English  "hat" 

[a]  similar  to  IPA  [a]  but  tense  and  rounded 

3 .  Consonants 

Standard  IPA  [p,  t,  k,  b,  d,  g,  f,  s,  v,  z,  m,  n,  h» 

x>£  ] 

Others  are: 

s  as  in  chapeau  r  alveolar  flap  similar  to  Spanish 

==:  r  in  pero . 

z  as  in  jour 

j  as  in  _yacht 

w  as  in  oui 

7  glottal  stop 

n  palatalized  nasal 

4 .  Punctuation 

Standard  punctuation  is  used.  Words  spoken  in  uninterrupted 
sequence  are  not  separated  in  the  transcription. 

5.  A  copy  of  the  tape  from  which  these  transcriptions  are  made  is 
in  the  University  of  Alberta  Language  Laboratory  Tape  Library 
(room  15  Arts  Building) . 

6.  Certain  of  the  transcription  devices  (e.g.  voiceless 
segments)  depend  upon  an  understanding  of  the  dialect  and 
do  not  necessarily  represent  purely  phonetic  facts. 


o‘q.  v  [ 

,  fc33tf  ax  no J isnJoarq  b  bo/1632 
.  ,  :  q  D3fiBl3  3>13  ni  bs'.’  - .•  30  a  • '  ji  i>tJ< 

v  ,ii  -  )i  j  ,ic  :  01 

xozJbxo*  Bel  Bn  r  b3*t  >  ilA  o  i  x;  •  ;  J  i 
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000  Int. :  Est-ce  que  vos  recoltes  sont  bonnes  cette  annee? 
Inf  .  :  O  b'£  b'£  bok'll 

Oh  bien  bien  beaucoup. 

In t . :  Tarde? 

inf.:  sa  adt  b-i-suj^d-f-  pw'i  j'g  ?  eilja.  pu.i1£J\. . 

£a  a  de  besoin  de  pluie,  hein?  Et  il  y  a  pluie 

ino.po'O'  pi  r *£.  s"t  kt  z-  u  st  £  p  ct  tL  ( 

et....  n'a  pas  eu ,  puis  il  reste  que  juste  un 

a  po'&cU  puJ i  cjsdz.ijr'e  la. 

peu,  hein?  A  pas  eu  de  pluie  de  dure  la. 

005  Int.:  Vous  avez  de  la  grele? 

Inf  .  :  I  a  £jr  'aj^  ? 

La  grele? 

Int . :  La  grele . 

Inf.:  onapo'ixlo.  o  n  ctu  oe  p  +  t  5  j  p'oe 

On  n’a  pas  eu  la.  On  a  eu  un  petit  peu  petit 

p+bsi  bs r'£l+  I ce dz'i  m^pogrop'o  apa^pirfs 

berain  le  lundi  mais  pas  gros  pas,  a  pas  pour 


dom'aei  .  k  a  t  o  r\E  ra  ire  dast2,r5dismci  i  s  i 

faire  dommage.  Quand  on  est  rentre  dans  cet 


010 


3  O  R  p  D  H.  <  *  *  > 

arondissement  ici  on  en  a  pas  eu . . . 


d  £  r  nj  £  r  rk  &,  n  d  i  OL  u. . 

Dernierement  on  en  a  deja  eu. 


d+  st a  ne 

De  cette  annee 


5  nnapa^uaby  ,  5  pee  bZ  navuJej  r 

on  en  a  pas  eu  encore.  On  peut  bien  en  avoir 


4  '  T  ' 


....  J  » 


010 


liovfi  ns  r  -Id  luaq  nO  ,  .  croons  us  esq  &  m-  o 
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015 


020 


paer  imp. 

par  exemple. 

Int . :  On  m ' a  dit  qu'au  nord  de  Falher  on  a  eu  de  la 
grele  la  semaine  passee.  Je  ne  sais  pas  ou . 

Inf .  :  oou  ?  (Oh? ) 

Int.:  J'oublie  qui  m ’ a  dit  qa  . 

Inf.:  S&d  S£  •' da  !+ budi-za  kot 'e  Io'e  ? 

C'est...  c'est  dans  le  bout  de  Jean  Cote  la. 


£  pa  a  "held  z  ^pdrl'e  me...  £  £  pa. 

hein?  Ai  pas  entendu  parler,  mais...  c'est  pas 


ss  pa  gra s 'ouz 1  s  ? 

grande  chose,  hein? 

Int.:  Quelqu'un  m'a  dit  qu'il  y  a  quelque  chose  qui 
mange  le  'rape'  . 

Inf.:  d'u'e.  ds^brb'xta 

Ah  oui.  Des  bebittes,  hein. 

In t . :  Des  quo i ? 

inf.:  de  bx bit  -  cen  s'ort1  d  +  b-i-  b'xt  ‘a  . 

Des  bebittes.  Une  sorte  de  bebitte,  hein. 


SEsIdiodz'i  k+  1+  rape  ”  et£.. 

C'est  ce  qu'ils  ont  dit  que  le  rape  etait...  se 

s  +  -f  £  Z  £  nr\0L  g  a  n 'e  .  S£xpO- 

faisait  maganer .  Je  (ne)  sais  pas.  II  est  une 

j£sk  trn  s'ort  (cl  +  b+-  bri  t  ki  £  so  s kroe b'c 

sorte  de  bebitte  qui  mange  qa  je  crois  bien.  Je 


s£  pa  l<e  s  k+sekts'z-  m's  7  , 

O  I  o 

sais  pas  qu'est  que  c'est  que  c'est,  mais.... 


L  ,  t  i  '»  do  :  '  :  .  J  ;;  1 


* 


....e±Bm  ,i89  o  sup  las's  sup  Jea’up  aaq  alee 
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025 


030 


ndz.ot o  n  o  p'o1 —  on  avep'o  s  +  m'o 

Nous  autres  on  en  a  pas  .  .  .  On  en  avait  pas  seme^ 


set  an'e  ^nnas+-m'6clz.uVa/o<?  *  me' da.  •••• 

cette  annee,  on  en  a  seme  du  rape,  mais  (  )  .... 

dezotzane  nunavep'a  s-fsbelota 

Des  autres  annees  nous  n'avait  pas;  qa  fait  bien 

k^navEpos+m  8  •  I  ailja  be  kidzi  s'o 

longtemps  qu'on  n'avait  pas  seme.  La  il  y  a 


±e  g.tadz'u.saoradzi'o 

bien  qui  disent  ^a.  J'ai  entendu  qa  au  radio, 

1$  ij  ctV£  6n  s'  or t  d-i-  z]  kuxx  kbso  r  tcU  b+bitk+  ses'o. 

qu'il  y  avait  une  sorte  de  ....  Je  crois  que 


sorte  de  bebitte  que  c'est  q  a  . 

Int . :  J'ai  remarque  que  l'orge  pres  d'ici  est  assez  bon. 

Inf  .  : 

we1  j adebS mors 'o>  dzx  nnors'ode  pr+  mj  'e  i  popSV) 

Oui,  il  y  a  des  bons  morceaux.  Des  morceaux  des 

m  z  se  mor  s'oedsrnj  'e  i  sopo  Si  b‘ o. 

premiers,  ils  sont  pas  pire,  mais  ces  morceaux  des 

od  z i S I  a  •  •  • 

derniers  ils  sont  pas  si  bons.  On  dit  1'... 

I  v  m'ict  i  t'e  0.  maik'e  la  de'r  nj  e  -  5  pa  so1  e  ? 

l'humidite  a  manque  l'an  dernier.  C'est  pas  qa, 

I  e1  d£*r  n  j'e  s+m'e  la.j£pa./v\eel  ••■j  £  bs.  ..rf 

eh?  Les  derniers  semes  la  il  est  pas  mal,  il 

i  nok’i  spolv'e  Seed's  » 

est  bien. ...  Il  y  en  a  qui  est  pas  leve  seule- 


jirest'el'a  p^trs(c+ 


ze 


Il  est  reste  la  parce  que...  j'ai 


ment . 


' 


■ 
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mwa  zr<^  as  rd'p  b d'gb. .  is i  o  n adlbrz  lad  k'o  i  I  'a  . 

moi  je  regarda  la  dans. . .  ici  on  a  de  I'orge  la 

jade  buj  ap'a  I  v 1  e  1  'a  . 

de  contre  la.  II  y  a  des  bouts  il  est  pas  leve 

sledter'e  ^uvw's^ir.  jade  pibz  igr m 

035  la.  Je  l'ai  deterre  pour  voir.  II  y  a  des  petits 

dpti'iprrnd  +  nria^rn  .  sofrop'orj 'Z, 

germes,  des  petits  germes  de  memes,  fa  fera  pas 


r  ien . 


Int.:  Non,  ga  ne  fait  rien 


Inf 


:  isfpo,  spo  a se.  ee  sej'e  ? 

Je  ne  sals  pas,  C’est  pas  assez  avanc§,  eh? 


Int.:  Et  le  bl§,  il  est  bien  tardl  aussi. 

Inf,:  le^mors'o  d+  soe  ki  swi'e  db^nbaer 
040  Les  moreeaux  de  eeux  qui  seme  de  bonne  heure  il 


j  i  ph>  b 1  o  .  sap&rT?  05'i 

est  plus  beau?  ga  paratt  aussi,  G'est  nous 

SE  mist  ki  awe  etft  vliir'e  1 1  o  i'upj-rt'u  I 

autres  qui  avait  ete  "ire  hier  II  tout  partout 

^  u  si  av!a  pg  i  e  bfdek&lfl. 

045  11.  ro.  Juste  avait  passe  bien  des  champs  la 

f  obscures  detz)  k)*  i  irt  le  $  $  *•» 

(quand  on  est  alle  a  Grande  Prairie.)  Tout  les 

le*  4'f  de  pr+r^j  (e  m'e  so>  karbk  , 

champs,,,  les  champs  de  premiers  semes  sont 


bon  ' 


, 


;i  -  •  t  ,  Xe  as. 

■ 


.  r.  ■  >  ■  s  m  ,v 
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050 


055 


corrects 


sde^1  d £ •  r nj'e  >••• 

C'est  les  derniers 


si  3napcid+  pu/i  i 

Si  on  n  '  a  pas 


1°  sadVa.  pa0rasouz.  sa-fsski'o 

de  pluie  la  qa  fera  pas  grand-chose.  £a  fait  ce 


samur'i  odziVaksa 


btse:.  3  6:  p  a  k  3l  p'a  b  d  +  . » «  desed'ejt? 

la  tu  sais.  On  est  pas  capable  de  ...  des  sede 

l<  Tni  nuzoj'o  padi  p^i  on  &p3 

eh?  Quand  nous  ayons  pas  de  pluie,  on  a  pas, 

set  u. 

e'est  tout . 

Int . :  Vous  avez  des  abeilles? 
inf.:  ?n2?.  onapadat'ejnuz-'ot. 

Non.  On  n’a  pas  d’abeilles,  nous  autres. 

(Break  in  recording  due  to  increase  in  background  noise.) 

njoLpa.  bok'udE  l+pei  -trioloT 

II  y  en  a  pas  beaucoup  dans  le  pays,  trois. 

-Lruj'o  kma  va.  la  isidelatuds  -fae  1 1  ai  r 

0  o 

Trois  qui  en  avait  la  ici  dans  l’entour  dans 

s £ -T 1  s  si-  sepa  ra.i  ‘aoer 

Falher.  C'est  fine  ce  separateur,  vous  avez  pas 

v  uzlv£  p'o  b-is  w'g  de1  delav'e  s  bu  s  .  t  rj  k  •  * . . 

besoin  de  les,  (de  les)  laver  ceux.  Rien  que. . .< 

zel'eev  ze  |'  aey  soem'e  katw'edo  mou'a  . 

o 

Je  les  lave...  je  les  lave  seulement  qu 1  a  tous 


, 

c'u>  d 
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060 


S+  k £  s k'1  i  £  -f 1  g  pse r  eg z  1 9^  m p 


les  deux 

mois,  Ce  qu'est  qui  est  fine 

par 

£  sdt  kut'irm 

0  separdi'eoer 

i  Pol  av'e  s'o 

exempl e , 

est  de  coutume 

un  separateur. 

il  faut 

S  w  0  r  e  no  d  { 1  £ 

s  Hass  d  uvrk1  z. 

0  * 

laver  qa 

so ir  e t  ma tin, 

c'est  assez  d' 

ouvr age . 

56  U, i  s Id  vt  vt  ot  o  m  at  'r  l<  H  o  aujoj  lo-“ 

Ceux-ci  se  lavent  tout  automatique.  On  envoye 


O'  I  'o 


opreso  edets^'s  dv^dlotj  'ed^ 

l'eau.  .  .  1'eau-la,  apres  qa,  un  detergent  avec 

a  pr £  s'ocH'o  Sa  kairv'S- 

de  l'eau  tiede ,  apres  ga  de  l'eau  cent  quatre- 

aprssolo  o  l -Pe.  (ssse) 

vingts »  Apres  5a  la  on  le  fait  secher,  seche 

S  £  £  otomai(  'xk4 .  S£  ka  2  i  tr\'c  kom'-g  ;  I 'a 

automatique.  C'est  casiment  comme  un . . .  la... 


kesk  il  sev  lave  s's !  lb  Ho  4  cl  is  I  \  ? 

qu'est  ce  qui  lave  la  vaisselle  la  wash -dish- la . . . 
Int. :  Dishwasher? 


065 


Inf  .  : 


so.se  4 1'  v  ot  onndt'rk  so.  ? 

£a  seche  tout  automatique  5 a ? 


so.  s  £  4  'o  I  a  pvi  z  d'so 

Qa  c'est  chaud  la 


la  sal'sce'r 

puis  est  dans  la  chaleur, 


Has  e  s'e  U  ... 

fait  secher  le...  tout 


-t'irt  k  ci 1 X  sk  •  Ha-ty-t  S£S  'e  s'al'o  .... 

1 e s  disks .  Fait  tout  secher.... 

070  Int.  Les  milking  machines,  est-ce  qu '  il  faut  les  laver 


tous  les  j  ours  ? 


- 

■  r 


:  .  lyil 


' 


Je:oot  8 al  buoJ 
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075 


080 


0  c.  i  civ  i  u  5 t  i/n  -P  to  a  r\  uz1  ot  < 

e> 

Inf.:  On  les  lave  juste  une  fois  nous  autres.  On  a 

5nasseJ  m  o,  k+sk  t... 

seulement  que  sept...  on  a  sept  vaches.  On  (en) 


ondpapl'v-s.  ona'dous  lakir..  ko  v  a  a1  vw£nr  da 
a  pas  plus.  On  a  deux  la  qui. . .  qu'on  va  avoir 


l-i-m^ado.'u  ( a  rr\  £  Vo  3  nnS  s  mak+  s'lt . 

dans  le  mois  d'aout  la  mais  la  on  en  a  seulement 


ipaskona^ujfks'xt, 

que  sept.  Je  pense  qu’on  en  a  moins  que  sept. 


5  ndrj  i  k  sis  ■ 

On  en  a  rien  que  six. 


srsspas  onarjsk 

Six  je  pense  on  en  n’a 


CJ£  . 

rien  que ...  oui. 


£>na.wit,  onavsl'a 

On  en  a  huit  .  On  avait  la.... 


3  nds'isanui'ot  ond.vslasu/idzu.vwoiz.e 

On  a  six  a  nous  autres,  on  avait  la  celui  du 


l<  £  -fc  i  a etes pro  mne  * 

voisin  quand  il  a  ete  se  promener.  Seulement  que 


six  hein,  qu'on  tire  hein  Lucien?  Eh,  Lucien? 


Lucien  repond : 

LOCU  > 
r\ 

Oui  . 


S£  S'xst .  0  vz  s&t  af k  I  <xsoji dz.1  ir 

e 

Inf.:  C'est  six.  On  en  avait  sept  avec  la  celui  du... 


dz'u  vwctz'C,  o  van  civuj'sir  dcse -f  r!£i  s  To. 

r\ 

du  voisin.  On  va  en  avoir  deux  fraichesla. 


. 


' 


.  LiB  l  >  i 


080 


let  mi  I  •  ii  >  r.  u  *  ij\>  «  r  rf  xl  i 


* 


. 

Jqee  3'Bv't>  ar  nO 

.  (  |  c  l 1  -V  o  ?  (u) v  n  6  v  C  .4  .SJDWV  jj  s  b 

.jsli  -iio-  it  *U£>b  tl  JVi,  /  a  >.  .aiai'.'V  u  > 


085 

090 

095 

100 
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Int  . 
Inf. 


In  t . 

Inf  . 

Int . 

Inf  . 


ov vucte  ale  dl  ?  k'sp'o  ( 

Avez-vous  ete  alle  a  l’Expo? 

:  Non,  il  se  peut  que  j'aille  au  mois  d’octobre. 


n  dz.ot  on  i  v 1  a.  p'  o  ,  ef  c  le  v  ^ek'su  s 

Nous  autres  on  y  va  pas.  Etant  les  vacances,  ils 


idz'izkijg  b?ok'ucU  r^'o^dl  o. 

disent  qu'il  y  a  beaucoup  de  monde  la.  Aie!  Ils 


0.0)6 

0 


idz'iz  2  oj\ j'tt  a' u'lo .  so. va'  £jt  p1  rr 

disent  juillet  puis  aout  la.  £a  va  etre  moins 

1 0  0  no  u)1  G-tl-f  *  ssp'fc'fi  b  pi  3  k  fob  ■ 

pire  la  au  mois  de  septembre  puis  octobre.  Mais 


nr\clfe  k  0 1  (<  3  r>a'  5  1 0  1  V  cL  u>’  3j^r 

s~\ 

quand  l’ecole  commence  la  il  va  avoir  la  moitie 


lam  W3£  fj  *£ 


m  i/j£  cl  m'ound  * 

moins  de  monde 


:  Est-ce  que  vous  y  allez?  C’est  trop  loin  en  tout 


ca s  . 


^  etrod  rv\'6u  a  d  b  y  o-P  a  £  t  k(  €  b  . 

Est  trop  de  monde,  trop  fatiguant. 

Il  faut  conduire  la  voiture  pendant  quatre  ou 

cinq  jours. 

jsfsefij1?’  p  1  5  pr£  s'o  i  d  r1  i  v  lalo'o1 

Il  est  fatiguant  puis  apres  qa  il  arrive  la-bas 

I  'o  pi  ...  Lb fc/eplae s) 

la  puis  (bien  des  places). 


Inaudible  comment  by  interviewer) 


C’est  grande  chose. 


ov  sup  9o-3b3  : , 3nl 

* 

. 

i  i 

« 

'  '  .  i  '?\j  . 


■ 


■  (<?  j'  ;  1  ..  i Q  c' : 

•  , 

'  \  l  '  3  ’  i  > 
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Inf  .  : 


picLp'ss'D’  k  Z  vz.  zi  la  L'o  T-fokzm'5(.dz . . , 

Oui  puis  apres  5a,  quand  vous  etes  la-bas  il  faut 


casiment  (dz ) . . . 


I<  a.  vz3v£  pa  p-sers'on  la. 

Quand  vous  avez  personne  la, 


105 


sa  pro. 


{■P'o  vu-Pstmn'e  psfcht'us* ... 

il  faut  vous  faite  mener  partout  ce*  5a  prend 


d la r£‘&  s’a. 

de  1  'argent  ga ,  et  ga 


el  sakut  s's^r  a -Pars 

coute  chere  a  force 


( da  (k)  vo  pises  aHseks1  i  (m£)  vnoip\'se.s 

(d'aller  a)  une  place  en  taxi,  puis  une  autre 


ctt^ks'i  p'i .... 

place  en  taxi  puis 


? 


000© 


S  £  S  0 

C'est  ga  quand  on  a 


110 


ke  to  n'a  not  s  an  a  nuz!ot •  katodiv'o 

notre  char  a  nous  autres.  Quand  on  y  va ,  eh 


sWe  o  pee  ael  'e  dj  usk  q  v<se  pPvs  . 

bien,  on  peut  aller  ou  est-qu'on  veux  plus. 

mesdpE  i  0  n  a  p'a.  (net)  no  £ar anuiot  lo 

Mais  c'est  quand  on  n'a  pas  (na)  nos  char  a  nous 


kovap'sersarUtPe1  I  <x  • 

autres  la  ^qu 'on  va  par  sur  le  train  la.  On 


fear 


3  naenviakop  j  0  3l  \rij  t  lr\  (  p(v  sort*  r)  Not  c/t 

arrive  la-bas  puis  on  a  rien  (pour  sortir). 

5 esq  j  act1  e  I  j  ad  oez'a,  nuz'ot . 

C'est  qa  on  y  a  ete,  il  y  a  deux  ans  nous  autres. 


S  irUi  rl  • 


vzaverjE,.  zeteavekondfi^p'i... 

Sur  le  train.  Vous  avez  rien.  J'etais  avec 


4 


ft' ' 


>,  'I  J  VC  u 
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120 

125 

130 
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Int  . 


Inf  . 


ma  f  ille  puis  ...  . 


3  nave  rdj£  pvsortir  labodprPI 

On  avait  rien  pour  sortir 


a 

lk- 


bas  apres  la. 


o  n  zia.  pje  . 

On  e s t  a  pied. 


s^ajo  vu)aj‘ae^ 

Soit  on  voyage 


I  o  t  o  loir  5  I  a 
1 'autobus  la. 


o  pra  le  la1  /\as 

on  prend  les  bus 


ou  bien  done  se 


S  pro  m n 'e  at'eeks1  i . 

\  o  o 

promener  en  taxi. 

:  J'etais  a  Montreal  l'ete  passe  et  il  y  avait 
autant  de  monde-la.... 


ok^j  ana. 

Ah ,  qu ' il  y  en  a  . 


ssi  £  -fr'e  konr'i  j'a  d  ou  ndl'a  , 

C'est  affrayant  comme  il  y  a 


de  monde  la . 


o b1  £  pi  sfti>ngros  vil 

Ah  bien,  puis  c'est  une  grosse 


pi  j  o  I  a 

ville,  puis  il 


ja.£no  saclcll'ejjr 

y  a  la,  il  y  a  en  a  qa  a  de  l'air 


la  aseak  :  ksp'olo.  o*  mokuzF 

la  assez  a  l'Expo  la.  Ah!  mon  cousin  il  a  ete 


Ijaeie  5  p-bsfpoe  lakt’bij  a  ete  I  a  bo  a  mo  real 

un  petit  peu  la  quand  il  a  ete  la-bas  a  Montreal, 


^S£x,truvT?a.lecj£ezetlo  p'1  i  ae-te 

il  se  trouvait  aller  dans  les  Etats  puis  a  ete, 

vsave verksbbkl'a.  epij  adz.1  i  i -foooatamt 

vous  savez  vers  Quebec  la.  Et  puis  il  a  dit  il 

t(lur.  '  a  r'a  z'e  la.'tytoH 

faut  attendre  notre  tour.  En  range  la  tout  un 


; 

C  ''  fy  s  1 

I  'c>! se'i  £  s'  'I *  c  jcj  2 

_ 

ij  2 '  bi>  --  2  c  n  3 

. 


' 

* 

' 

,iuoJ  9 1 3 on  aibndiJs  3ui> 


/ 
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pdrdsirj  er  pirr^le  opa  vl  j 1  o. 

par  derriere  1 'autre  pour  aller  aux  pavilions. 

sae-koef...  k  S vce  vooet 6  p& vij 1 3 

Chacun  est...  qu'on  veut  voir  un  pavilion.  £a 

sa  dvj'c -faO  igT  s'o .  stnir  cUbu  p&da  de 

devient  fatiguant  5a.  Se  tenir  debout  pendant 

deioerdatf  aat'oe'd  1 0. 

0 

des...  des  heures  de  temps  a  attendre  la.  C'est 
S £  pa  m1  ^1  16. 

135  pas  mal  long.  (i.e.  C'est  longtemps.) 

Int .  :  J’ai  parle  avec  un  type  qui  a  dit  qu'il  attendait 
une  heure  et  demi  pour  entrer  . 

Inf,‘  S+k+5£k+ mokir^s  ijadz.1. 

Ce  que  c'est  que  ion  cousin  il  a  dit.  (Incompre- 


140 


P 


dr  'ou  I 


rfsietvt  I  -£ad+  bud-i- 


hensible)  C'est  pas  drole  rester  tout  le  temps 


1  ■  1 1 

m  3  l  m  I  0 


olij  s-tultadrl  m'^rtfpl'ses 

debout  de  meme  la,  euie!  (Us)  Sont  tout  le  temps 


pisap'eu  pernot  pl'^s. 

dans  la  meme  place,  puis  s  '  en  part,  perd  notre 

£  t a£ 'e  ar£st'elo.  kelk'd 

0 

place.  (II)  est  tough  a  rester  la.  Quelqu'un, 


sad  l< e I  k  1 6  lo,  k"'!  a  pa  rvibnl  isezcl-Ps^r  1 3 


]  -Po  k  s+ 

*  c 

il  faut  que  ce  soit  quelqu 1  un-la  qui  a  pas  mal 


P 


9£rsk+ 


aux  jambes  ni  rien  de  ces  affaires-la  parce  que. 


'  I  ■'*'  f  3  ?biJ6q 


•  •  ■  ■/(.,  - 


. 

■ 

'  *  *  ‘  ■  m  J  a  i.  ■ '  i  >  r;  «q  >  .  -  ...  ,  •  \  ,-c  - . ,  ■  , 

q  f. 


3:  ah  r«*> t  ir.-  aadfflf  .  ij>. 
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145 


150 


(?)  e "t  S. cJ-ib'u  kom s 'a.  m1  ei  m  pi ^es  I o  . 

o  r>  I 

en  etant  debout  comme  5a  meme  place  la.  Vous 


y/  Z  a  .  *  . 
0 


3  vase  be.  ptsxp'oe  a^ak  -Pooako 

avancez  un  petit  peu  a  chaque  fois  qu'on  rentre 


i' 


m  z a r'e-bru  v'e  s'a 


pdcJair  n  cere  dm 

pendant  une  heure  et  demie .  Moi,  j  ’aurais 


irblo.  z  p&sp'oz  i&r'e  et'e  » 

trouve  5a  trop  long.  Je  pense  pas  j’y  aurais 

mwa  z  rnidridQ  n  e,  i.-j-p'cLsl'o. 

ete.  Moi,  je  m'aurais  donne,  je  pense  la  je 

£pa  £  iarepotte .  paesz... 

pense.  ..j’y  aurais  pas  ete.  Parce  que  je...  on 

0  naVulcuvl  a  .  sctva.-fg.ircloezakooaete-labo 

°  ^  ° 

a  vu  la  voila.  £a  va  faire  deux  ans  qu’on  a  ete 
o  lav  'u  s-i-kr sek"1  i  botsis^p  . 

0 

la-bas,  on  l’a  vu  ce  que  c’est  qu’ils  batissaient 


vdv?  auj£  v'-iranepos'e  ke  va\/£et(e  alete  lo 

Vous  devez  avoir  vu  annee  passee  quand  vous  avez 

ds*  sk  i  ba^si  sPtirb  1 4- 

o  c  O  6 

ete  a  1 'ete  la  de  ce  qu’ils  batissaient  tout  le 

k  iseh  dzd  5  0.  pirr  l£A  paviv'o  la« 

....  qu’ils  arrangeaient  5a  pour  les  pavillons- 

d'/e  v  ' d  s  0.  d  m&real? 

155  la.  Devez  avoir  vu  ga  a  Montreal? 

Int.:  Oui,  nos  avons  vu  les  pavilions  mais  ils  n’etaient 


pas  encore  batis. 


'  h  a  ■<  i  2  £  d  a  I  i  1  u  p  . 


:i  r,  mi  .» v  nr  si  >  :  a  j  9;  in*:  ov  ilov  •/ 


i  ?  ».  ftsgr/r  ne  alJt’t/p  .... 


■  i  1 


.aiiad  9io ons  Bsq 
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Inf  . 


no  i  -F+2.'  l  z  1  ir  st  d+  ko  rnaS1  e  i  o.  tirt  sa.  . 

Non,  ils  faisaient  juste  de  commencer  la  tout  qa. 


ndzot  05  i  l<  t  i  oj  a  etc  dal  oi(on. 

Nous  autres  aussi  quand  on  y  a  ete  dans  l'automne, 


j  eii  ax ut  apr£ a araieso.  no 

"ils  etaient  a  tout  a  prets  a  arranger  qa  .  Nos 


k(-irz.'rn  nzo  motre  50  odzidzjusk 

cousines  nous  ont  montre  qa,  ont  dit  d'ou  ce  que 


sava'oit Ifcksp  o. 

^  1  0 

qa  va  etre  1  ’  expo . 
160  Int.:  On  n'a  rien  vu. . . . 


Inf  . 


no 


po--. 


(/nte*ye<zi:/oi)  by  /  rrieri//  etJe./-) 


Non,  pas,  .  ,  (des  pavilions  commences.  Ce  n'etait 


dnav£-Lrnidek£iV  8m . 

rien.)  On  avait  une  idee  quand  meme . 
Int.:  On  avait  aussi  une  idee  de  la  grandeur. 


Inf’*  ^mro^rn .  in o -Fe d ladep'aus  pxrrs'o., 

165  Ils  en  ont  fait  de  la  depense  pour  qa .  C'est  ce 

sesk+naorr\ariidz:‘iz.e.,.  I  . . ,  I  kV  re 

que  mon  mari  ils  disait.  Le  pere. . .  le  cure 

pSn^u  jc  \znu.is'i  lot  s+rvden 

Pinard,  il  est  venu  ici  1'autre  semaine,  la 

Ismsnpos'e.  -fekmo  oidhi  xdz'i 

O  O  I 

170  semaine  passee.  Fait  que  mon  mari  il  dit,  "Qu'est 

kssk+sek  Wo  -f  'el  rave  k  sc,  pavij'o  1  a? 

ce  que  c'est  qu'ils  vont  faire  avec  ces  pavilions 


■ 

J.  ,  j 


, 


7  -  3 lip 


■  O  D 


ar&ni/Bc.  890  0SV8  9^i:.i  i  00  $ 
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janaki  vo  Its'e  I  'o 


la?  '  II  y  en  a  qu'ils  vont  laisser  la,  mais 


ry\z  keskrvof  *£  i  r  Give  k  s'a.?  -t  vt  sst^rzc 

0  ^  Q 

qu'est-ce  qu’ils  vont  faire  avec  qa?  Tout  cet 


175 


argent . 

(Unintelligible  comment  by  interviewer). 

ndrot  SC  popij  0  odz.1 

Nous  autres  sait  pas  puis  ils ont  ,  ils  ont  dit 

I  ckspoSB  i  ■Paennela. 

que . .  .  .  Mais  que  la...  1  ’  expo  soit  ferme  la, 


180 


185 


a 


a  I  o  t c  o  n  o muja  d  no  v  §u  no  bla 


sa  va 


■f'e-i 


r 


l'automne  au  mois  de  novembre  la,  5a  va  faire 

bok’u  cWbu  nd  saz.u  vr'cez.  sctcldl1  e ir, 

beaucoup  de  monde  sans  ouvrage  5a  a  de  l'air. 

scsacU s k^ i  odzi  I  o'tdz.uroradz.i'o. 

C’est  qa  de  ce  qu'ils  ont  dit  l’autre  jour  au 

1  V  0  f  £1  c  k  t  V  t’d  S  no 1  du  n  d  1 0. .  s"* 

'■N  ^  v 

radio.  Qu'ils  vont  faire  tout  ce  monde  la.  Qa 

sa  a-^c d  I  uv r' la  porn  I  +  m1  dun  d  (k) 

a  fait  de  1  'ouvrage  la  pour  le  monde,  tout  qu'est 

c  kcski 5  boisi lo.  bedsdm1  ound  lo.  va  struv'e 

«  0  ^ 

ce  qu'ils  ont  batit  la.  Bien  de  ce  monde  la  va 

Sci'z-uvr'aez,  sk  1  n'a.dzu.  i^'ound  • 

se  trouver  sans  ouvrage.  Ce  qu'il  y  en  a  du 


b  t  de 


1  ^ 

m  oun 


idde.  •• 


de  kap'a1  rj 


monde.  Bien  des  mondes  des...  des  campagnes  5a 


:■  '  t  i:'s  vcn  c  a  '-nc  j  5 1  jo 


. 


.  •  ;  •  v  ■ 


5TI 


081 
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set  s&\/otvt  dt  e  vi  II  .  ilaustirt  pis  a  vodee  v'x  I  . 

s'en  va  tout  dans  les  villes.  Ils  lachent  tout 


190 


195 


puis  s'en  vont  dans  les  villes.  Comment  sait 

komase  I0j  a n1  o.  Zvujol  js  s'o  ij  1  laj  9v<l  de  ttir'e  la 

qu '  il  y  en  a.  Je  voyais  qa  hier  la  il  y  avait 

de|<ri  ds  Witr'xn 

des  terrains  la  des  cris  dans  la  vitrine  a  Grande 


m  lo  dz-u  m'dund  I0i  v'sund 

rs  O 

Prairie  la,  du  monde  qui  vendent 


a  pr  e 


sesi  o  . 


•  /V 

1  V  su 

^  0 


d! 


I  etrwa  |o  d+ 

Les  trois 

i  veu  ciiut  I  0£  10.... 


quarts  de  section.  Ils  vendent!  Ils  vendent 


pluzjaoer  ano-de  d  +  nn'i  . 

tout  leur . . . .  Plusieurs,  il  y  en  a  des  demis. 


i  v  'au  r\d  !o "ler'c  ^ .  savusa  I  £ 

a 

Ils  vendent  leur  terrains.  £a  va  s'en  aller,  je 

4krce  b's  .  j  X  &  pi  irsj  aoer  ez-i- 1  i  z£  sa  sirli 

crois  bien.  Il  y  en  a  plusieurs,  et  je  lisais 


pa.  pj  elotiu'  duijodzit  wo. 

qa  sur  le  papier  1'autre  jour  d'ou  ils  ont  dit 

p irfs  Ctlade:1,  lo  -farmers  /at 

trois  pour  cent  la  des  fermiers  la,  farmers  la, 

ivos&nseled^e  gr'sUd^r'audv'xll* 

ils  vont  s'en  aller  dans  les  grandes,  grandes 


de  qraol  VI I  k 


..l 


legradVX!  Korn  nnore^e 
Des  grandes  villes,  comme  Montreal, 


villes  . 


.JO  ,  -  3  '  £  6  U  P 


, 


. 
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200 


205 


210 


toroto  -tvtsa.  -t  vt  le  g  rad  vj  I. 

Toronto,  tout  5a,  toutes  les  grandes  villes.  Puis 


piiwazot  pirrsa^osa.neePedseplir  pt ‘xt^v'il  vsave* 

trois  autres  pour  cent  vont  s ' en  aller  dans  les 


plus  petites  villes,  vous  savez. 


-fpk  j£  ret  ra.pajro. 
Fait  qu  '  il  en 


sa  va-ferjc  k  aipirrs'a . 

restera  pas  gros.  £a  va  faire  rien  que  quatre 


■f tki  ulmS'ndsav'D. 

pour  cent.  Fait  que  tout  le  monde  s'en  va  .  Us 

i  no  dz.  1 1  pxrrkuja  Sa£  ex  k  i  s& yci  ko m sa. 

10  0 

me  disent  pourquoi  qa  fait  qu'ils  s'en  vont  comme 

S  e  pat  s'  a.  I<+  s  ava  \j  n'xr  cet'eTo 

qa  .  C'est  pour  qa  qu '  il  va  venir  un  temps  la,  que 

k+  so.  va  v  i  r£  a.k£  k£oz.  p^k+^eevi  l  \'a 

qa  va  virer  a  quelque  chose,  parce  que  dans  les 

i  pwropo^^tdne  duvr'xiat'ui*  ds+-r^5nc}la. 

villes  la  ils  pourront  jamais  donner  d'ouvrage  a 

j  a  na  ki  3r  d  p^duvr'ae'z.  . 

tout  de  ce  monde  la.  Il  y  en  a  qui  auront  pas 

i  pirko  z’am's  iVt  Meteor 

d'ouvrage.  Ils  pourront  jamais,  toutes  les  terres 
v  3  tirtuej  tl  £  s'e  .  vot'^'tsanseleclee'/it 

O^O  o 

vont  toutes  etre  laissees.  Vont  tout  s'en  aller 

p'sers  i  s3  pi>  kapabdv’ivs'V'e  ttj^r. 

dans  les  villes,  parce  qu'ils  sont  plus  capable 


i  .■  i  a  u  c  q  i  XI  .  •  J  a  '•  /  .  ...  b 

.  l€  ff  .  r .  uo  :  io\ 

si  q&:  it; g  Jno  ti  rq  ,  a  a  £ .,  i  ol  ..neb 
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215 


220 


de  vivre  sur  les  terres. 

Int . :  C’est  un  probleme  5a. 

Inf  ss  ts  proi  I'si  m  serfs. 

C'est  un  probleme,  certain. 

Int.:  J’ai  fait  le  tour  hier....  et  j’ai  remarque  qu’il 
y  avait  beaucoup  de  fermes  abandonnees. 

Inf  mwe^J  rv>o-(Vf  r  dret  I'o  la  ij  fpserO1  \  &vi  l  dedmonf  on. 

Oui !  Mon  frere  droit-la,  la  il  est  parti  en  ville 


d ’ Edmonton . 

In t . :  Oui ? 

Inf  * :  haw'e,  i  e  tepir  ka.pabd  arip'e  . 

Ah,  oui.  II  etait  plus  capable  d'arriver.  II 

st'a  a^e 1  oLv'il.  pfs  kom'ct  sk'j  an'o 

s 1 est  en  aller  en  ville.  Psh!  Comment  ce  qu’il 


nj  £  soenna  kdsts'o, 

y  en  a.  II  n’y  a  seulement  que  9a.  Tout  partout 

t! upart 'ud 5.1  b'ut  dnvse.'  n'i  rj  Id  on'su  lo  j  a  ndplv^j'  3ae,r 

dans  le  bout  de  Manning  la  au  nord  la,  il  y  en  a 

s a  ad  I'e  ?  kj  p'ai* 

plusieurs  9a  de  l'air  qui  partent.  Mon  mari  a 

mo  mdri  aete  ssrseonsar'uakos-'elo 

ete  chercher  une  charrue  a  casser  la  pas  mal  loin 


pam1^ I  I  w'e  la  da.!  n'eu.  j  a. ete  la.  platsl'a?  pi 

lk  dans  le  nord.  Il  a  ete  la  place  la,  puis. 


. 


. 

on  ue>  Zl  gnictnaM  ab  3u o  a x  ana 

&b 

:■  lj  y  3  1  .  »  '  - 
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1+  rn'ou  r\d  so  par  0 'x. .  px  j  ana  k  i  jcC  o  asVe  de^tv'e. 

Le  monde  sont  partis.  Puis,  il  y  en  a  qui  en  ont 


irn-P'sernlo'aastedisr'e  la.... 

achete  des  terrains.  Une  femme  qui  a  achete  de 


P 


I  otzot  ki  ovad^u  dete'r's 


terrain  la....  Puis,  eux  autres  qui  ont  vendu  de 


set  stir uj] la.  s'dcjtr  & md-d^emi •  « 

terrains  qa  se  trouve  la  soeur  a  Madame...  pas 

pollut'd  i  SI  1^  mad'a&i'nt E/r'ij  I  e-pidma 

loin  d’ici,  la  Madame  Therrien,  et  puis  elle  m’a 

dndzctdz  i  s  i  sapa-us  p\rr  +  wat  kx  nz.  £  e  k'c 

...  elle  nous  a  dit  si  qa  passe  pour...  Watkins, 

ksozd  €p  ianiradz!| 

je  sais  bien,  quelque  chose  de  meme,  et  puis  elle 

kce  I  a.  fsemnjd  aste  la  1+ 

nous  a  dit  que  la  femme  ont  achete  la...  le 

dtr'e  rneirEst  oLvxl z  peus 

terrain,  mais  ils  restent  en  ville  je  pense,  puis 

pj  a.dz.1  k+  ...  adz-i  adez1  a reste  s  unfair. 

elle  a  dit  que  jamais...  elle  a  dit  a  deja  reste 

a  dz-'i  i.  ne  t  to  ae  r as  'e  s  u.n  tcri  r. 

'  1 

sur  une  terre.  Elle  dit  j ’ en  ai  trop  arrache  sur 

adz.i  a  nair'o  u  dlcL  in  i  "zJ  Sir. 

une  terre.  Elle  a  dit  en  a  trop  eu  de  la  misere. 

a  dz/i  zrt  irrn  p-u-resie  suet  air, 

Elle  a  dit  je  retourne  plus,  est  reste  sur  une 


. 


■ . 

snu  tu a  i  a  r q  t  ifo^i  *  Jib  6  >1  :» 
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s e k o r' c k  pirr  i'e  koras':)* 

terre.  C'est  correct  pour  l'acheter  comme  qa. 

j  5  <i  ^  t  e  sap'' i  i  vo  -PerkiH-tive 

Ils  ont  achete  5a  puis  ils  vont  faire  cultiver, 

u*ivo  l<  Li  Itive  oezot  ino'sjw.  zlsep'o- 

ou  ils  vont  cultiver  eux-autres  memes.  Je  le 


Int  .  : 
Inf  .  : 

Int  .  : 
Inf  .  : 


e  pi  adzi  ka£  ...  Jou.  /ai/£  too  t^o  fnuc/i 

sais  pas.  Et  puis  elle  dit  que  you  have  1 00  .  .  . 

harct--*  et£  p'd  kapa  bdaripe! 

too  much  har d .  .  .  Etait  pas  capable  d’arriver! 

k  d  d'1  i  pi  "pd  i  0  et*P  i  r'o 

(Fait)  qu'elle  dit  puis  a  dit  on  etait  trop.  .  .  . 
Tout  coute  si  chere ,  les  machines... 

S  £  SErt't  S  0  . 

C'est  certain  qa . 

....  le  mauvais  temps, sans  pluie,  avec  la  grele 

I  a  s <£  £  +  n sapo .rdets'o .  £pujisa"f£ 

La  secheresse  a  part  de  q  a  .  Et  puis  q  a  fait 

plu  pi  a  Sj  cser  z:  sen'e  ndzo't  ko  w$u  l<  (  1V1. 

plusieurs  annees  nous  autres  qu’on  manque  ici. 


S3  fa  plvij  'aoerzsen'e  I'dn'e  pose  0  fi&udlarekol't 

£a  fait  plusieurs  annees,  l’annee  pasee  on  a  eu 

mt  zvudzi  k(+  la  re  kolt  (e  t  ‘-p  't  aux. 

de  la  recolte  mais  je  vous  dit  que  la  recolte 

f  t  s et "£  vkk.  p"'  j  av£  2 1  b"  . 

etait  tard.  Puis  c 1 etait  vert.  Puis  avait 


•  •  • 


. 


•  .  &  9 

•  C.  J  •  .1  .  •  t  -  .  .  .  c;  1  )  f. 

■ 

>V  rC| 

.bifid  HfidS 
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bok'udgr'S  k'1i  aete  k  o  i  n  1  e  p*i  3So‘t  £ 

beaucoup  de  grain  qui  a  ete  combine  puis  a 


ha'td'i  j  a  akioSo-F'ecice  jrpnr'i' 

chauffe.  Ah  oui,  il  y  en  a  qui  a  chauffe  dans 

e  p  w  i  j  anadotlOi  otete  obize  -tv  t 

les  'graineries et  puis  il  y  en  a  d'autres  qui 


lasers*  se 


cLV£  k  le, '  li dty  ers  ^ 


Int  .  : 


Inf  .  : 


ont  ete  oblige  tout  la  faire  secher  avec  les 

o  a  kombin'e  d<jr£  kbms.,* 

dryers.  On  a  combine  de  grain  comme. . . .  on 

o  nakS'nnbin'edz.irl'^e  ndz.ot.  oi irtp  Q I ir  Ifsrsds'e. 

a  combine  du  lin  nous  autres  .  A  tout  fallu  le 

i'lrt .  ck4  . 

faire  secher.  Tout.  Fait  que. . . . 

Est-ce  qu'il  a  fallu  en  laisser  dans  les  champs, 
et  le  combiner  le  printemps? 


l  <3  . . .  nondzot^l  ai  v~t  k  0  rr\  k? 


no  o 


n  e  ■ 


Non,  on  la..0  non,  nous  autres  on  l'a  tout  com- 


0 


etpsasoe.^  -Ivt  -Pi rw  poerskt 

bine.  On  etait  chanceux.  Tout  fini  parce  que 


Stkonavsast'e  i>not~kombin.  ssidste 

c'est  qu'on  a  achete  une  autre  combine.  S'est 

d  oe.  kom  ..  onadoe  komlo'r  n 

achete  deux  comb. » .  on  a  deux  combines,  qa  sert 

sasera.  rjt  s  ©el  m£  ktrkomb'xn.  opoepociri  . 

a  rien  seulement  qu'une  combine.  On  peut  pas 


..  i  '  i  '  i  r  o  •  •_  ■) 


.  d .  : xc  ib  sJs.lD'i 


Ill 
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pyrcliri^e  p1  i -f ode  5£ sWr 

arriver.  Pour  arriver,  puis  il  faut  des 

oa-fH  5 z  $'e  not  ( ae. 

sechoires .  On  a  fait  secher  notre  lin.  Le 

1+  rest  cl  d  rot  gr'f  jetitirt  t't-P 

restant  de  notre  grain  il  etait  tout  pas  mal 

tVt  p*  i  d'aei  mp“.  onav'PcTu  We  d  '£!  wp(. 

tough,  tough  puis  damp .  On  avait  du  ble  damp . 

•  •  •  stt  •  grflo  I’akt 

(...)  grain  la  la  que  on  pas...  A  chaque  annee 

cU^ekoen'e  onakeks'oz  -{rnaen'e sati/a-PVir 

r> 

on  a  quelque  chose,  une  annee  e'est  une  affaire, 

i)  notaen'e  s  stnbn'ota-P  'sir 

une  autre  annee  e'est  une  autre  affaire,  tou- 

t  u*ur  d+  kuj'a .  -f  ek  z  udz.  i  d  pw  i  dz.i  I'o 

jours  de  quoi.  Fait  que  je  vous  dit  depuis  dix 

s  -fp  pltrzj  c erzaene  konapotr oep'e  de  boot 

ans  la,  5a  fait  plusieurs  annees  qu'on  a  pas 

rek'oltk  lane  pose  0  n  aunpo 

frappe  de  bonnes  recoltes.  L'annee  pasee  on  a 

pSr  rtk  'o\  t  [  s 0  r>ar£  p'u  la  ba  t  a  bon  k^di  sj'o. 

eu  une  pas  pire  recolte  ici  si  on  aurait  pu  la 

1  j £  v  1 1 0 

battre  en  bonne  condition.  Puis...  eh...  voila 
il  pO  S  £  {  r  o’,  za  (A5'| 

sais  pas  si  e'est  trois  ans  ou  e'est...  qu'on 


■ 
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290 


loo.rp  pu  abaf  rabo  a  bon  l<odi 'o  m L 

aurait  pu  en  battre  en  bo. . . .  en  bonne  condition, 


ma  i  s 


via  |< z  ma  udz.x  z. 'en o'e  deiso 

voila  oo  casiment  une  dizaine  d'annees  de 


m  o  "f  r  Y  .  I  +  It  dir£  i  Y  d  +  rro  m2  |r'  i 

/■n 

5a.  Mon  frere. . .  le  frere  de  mon  mari  il  s'est 

\  S'ta  ex  k* ow.z d s S  .  slwiavil 

0  o 

en  alle  en  cause  de  5a.  Celui  en  ville  s'est 

sta  sel  e  a  koz  l<+  sek  +  ij  a  poi/  I 'are  kyolt 

en  allee  en  cause  que  c'est  qu'il  a  pas  eu  la 


eS^auunqros  n'ei z  (ajaloton. 

J  ^  , «.  , 

recolte,  et  on  a  eu  une  grosse  neige  la  dans 


on  p 3 p u  katr  r d j 

l'autome.  On  a  pas  pu  battre  rien.  £a  a  pas 


'£ 


SaapapvseSe  ^pir  r  sdi  yt~  I  mo  r\d  sa  v'o 

pu  secher.  .  .  fait  que...  pour  5  a  tout  le  monde 


s ’ en  von  t  . 


■ 

.  /  i  .  n 
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PART  II 

1.  Elle  a  ferine  le  tiroir. 

5l  a  £  er  nV  e  Is  bci rujar 

- , - 

2.  II  l’avait  fait  volontier. 

x I  I av£  -Pg  volo t^ij'e. 

3.  Ayez  pitie  des  pauvres. 

£j'e  piO ( j'e  de  p o ■  V . 

4.  Ma  mere  a  des  cheveux  gris. 

mo.  mAi  r  a  de  s-M'oe  gr'u 

5.  On  ecoutait  la  radio  a  midi  quand  Guy  a  quitte  sa  place. 

Qlnek  uiclcirciclz.i'odrriicli'i  kqx  ji  q[<  1  be  Sd  pl^E-S 

6.  Ont-ils  peinture  l’eglise  en  avril? 

ob  sxl  p£  tsi/re  I  e  jliz  £  na\zrj  I  ? 

7.  Pour  les  punir  de  leurs  crimes  les  sauvages  Qnt  vaincu 
les  soldats . 

o(ur  le  p(i/  mr  d  +  /eer  krim  le  3  v-ek  u _ 

le  sol  d 1  ob 

8.  Lucie  a  abime  son  livre , 

I  U  5  l  Q-  c)  b  1  YY\  1  e  s  6  i  i  v  V . 

9.  La  bonne  biere  n'est  faite  que  d  1  eau  pure. 

j'air  ns 

10.  Les  ivrognes  avaient  trop  bu,  puis  ils  se  sont  tues. 

I  g  zz  i  v  r  0  ^  avctro  b'ii  puj  i  i  i  s-f  s  0  b  s  "ire  . 

11.  Les  poules  pondent  plus  d’oeufs  en  ete. 

l£.,xpcirl  pp‘c i  plv-  deep  qnste 

12.  Tu  aurais  bien  pu  prendre  1  'autre  avenue. 

tsv  Q'rs1  bs  p^-jj-pra  1  o‘  fc  r  civin'u 


-P^t  k+  do  pcvr, 


Is  bon  lo 


‘ 


■ 


» 


*  '  -1  '  .  d  •  jcod  aJ  .  9 
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13.  Cette  route-la  raene  au  lac 


s'ct+  rvtl'g.  m£no  I'sek. 


14  . 


Ont-ils  du  beurre  et  du  bon  pain? 

o  t  si  1  J-z. y-  baoeir  e  dzirbop'g? 


15  . 


16  . 


II  y  a  une  colonie  Russe  vingt  et  un  miles  a  l'ouest 

1 1  j  a  if  k  oh  n'i  rrirs  vs  i  e  0  m  J  11  alWesS* 

En  hiver  il  ne  pleut  que  tres  rarement, 

q  :  n  i  y 1  r  1  i  I  n  +  p  1 1  oe  k+tr'~8  r  o :  m's  . _ • 

17.  Ma  soeur  prend  un  bon  bain  chaud , 

l 


\  I  ~  V  I  I  ~  11- 

md  S  oe,*r  ptq  6  bo  be  SO, 


18  . 


Nous  avons  rencontre  un  pretre  dans  la  banque 

nu 'Zdvo  r&kd^tre  6  pr'ait  da  la  ba*  . 


19.  II  lit  mes  livres;  je  lis  les  siens 


me  I  l  vvrh  z  + 


i  le 


'  ‘c. 


20  . 


Le  probleme  etait  tres  simple. 

i  .  .c(  _  i  ( 


j  pro  b  f.im  tt  £  t  rfc  sc 


21.  Je  suis  venu  il  y  a  vingt  jours 


Z-i-  Sooi  vin-jr 


4 


*  i 


a  v  e  2W3r, 


22.  Le  maire  n'a  pas  peur  des  vaches 


+  YY\A  i  Y  0  d  pq 


eer 


d< 


vses 


23  . 


Le  geant  apporte  son  grand  mouchoir . 

4-  z  e  £  dpprt  5a  ora,  mus  ujqir 


24.  Les  chats  mangent  les  rats  et  les  souris 


V  '  .•v.  „  I  ^  ? 

e  so  maz.  lero  e 


e  su'M 


25.  Ecoutez  la  chanson  douce. 

£  k'u  t  la,  Us'p  d-LTS  . 


. 


- 
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26.  Les  gars  marchaient} les  mains  dans  les  poches. 

lego  rr\  ^  ‘  S  le  do.  le  p' d  s  , 

27.  On  ne  vois  jamais  d 1  elephants . 

OfH  deleft. 

28.  A-t-il  vu  le  camion  lourd? 

0  ~b  SI  (  V  If  1+  k  a.  no  i  i 1  o  I  u :  r . 

- ^ - 

29 .  Ranges  sur  le  banc,  les  enfants  pleuraient. 

v*  a  z 1  e  sir  r  1-i-  lo£  i  -e  z  a  •£  a  p  1 1  oe  '■  id  . 

30.  Ces  sanglots  per gaient  le  coeur  de  la  mere. 

se  sagTo  p  c  r  s 1  £  1-i-  K  a  ir  dl  la.  maAr  . 

31.  Le  bebe  a  bu  le  lait. 

I  +-  b  e  b 1  -e.  ^  0  U  I  + 1  £  . 

32.  Les  petits  oiseaux  criaient  dans  le  nid. 

1  £  pi  {  sr  z  lAjas'o  k  r  \ 1  £  J&  1  +  n1 1  - 

33.  II  y  avait  trois  oiseaux  qui  volaient  au  dessus. 

34.  II  fait  chaud  dans  le  champ  sec. 

35.  La  poussiere  est  etouf fante. 

36.  La  fraicheur  de  la  foret  I'a  inspire. 

37.  Ce  soir  je  donnerai  des  legumes  au  cure. 

38.  J'en  donnerais  a  mon  frere  s ' il  n'etait  pas  si  loin 
de  nous . 


- 
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39  . 

Jeanne  a  achete  des  draps  laids. 

40  . 

Au  mois  de  juillet  les  jours  sont  longs. 

41 . 

Les  feuilles  sont  jaunes  en  octobre. 

42  . 

11  y  en  a  certaines  qui  sont  rouges. 

43  . 

J'aime  bien  me  coucher  dans  un  lit  doux. 

44. 

Le  guide  fumait  sa  pipe  et  buvait  du  bon 

v in  . 

45  . 

Le  jury  n'a  pas  pu  juger  le  cas. 

4  6  . 

Ce  chuchotement  continuel  avait  agace  la 

maitresse . 

47  . 

Chacun  des  dix-huit  eleves  portalt  ses  papiers. 

• 

00 

Mon  pere  est  malade  depuis  un  mois. 

49  . 

Les  bonnes  soeurs  le  soignent. 

50  . 

La  plupart  des  enfants  aiment  se  baigner 

a  la  plage. 

51.  Pour  gagner  sa  vie  le  jeune  homme  est  parti  en  hate 
travailler  sur  le  chemin  de  fer, 

1+  z.  oenom  e  part  s1 1  cl  In' sat 

- - 1 — - - 

-tr<dva.j'e  sjrr  U  s+rr-'s  cU  t's'ir, 


■ 


u  i  -  ttb  ;  3ftc, .  s. 
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52.  Ma  tante  joue  de  la  guitarre  et  un  de  mes  cousins  joue  du 
piano . 

md  t&t  zu  Ji  Id  i  i:  a  r  e  6  d-i-  m£  k  uzi  zu 

dz'dr  j  ^  H 1  O . 

53.  Vous  auriez  du  vous  presser  de  temps  en  temps. 

vuzone  dz'ir  vu  pirss'e  d  +  tqzd  i(lx  . 

54.  Je  vois  le  cheval  de  loin. 

zi-  vivo.  4  s+voJ  cU  Iujs. 

55.  Donnez-le-moi o  C’est  a  toi  de  decider, 

dork  1-4-  mi/ja,  btt(a  i ( ujq.  cU  desid!e, 

56.  Vous  sentiez  une  douleur  intolerable. 

vu  satsje  v  n  dukucfcr  tt  olorgbL 

57.  Soixante  et  onze  personnes  voyagent  en  Europe. 

s  togs  cik  e  oz.  pstskn  vujQjdz  gnjurkp. 

58.  Quelqu’un  veut  voir  notre  chien. 

k  £  I  (<  oe  vec  vtoar  notr+  si1?. 

59.  Je  crois  que  les  garqons  ne  vont  plus  a  la  chasse. 

zl  kirua  k'i  le  qsers'o  rw  vo  p'ir  a  Id  s'^-s . 

j  i 

60.  Ils  viennent  me  trouver. 

xl  vj'sn^  rnv  ~Lruvk 

61.  Je  veux  savoir  ce  qu'il  craint. 

z  -t-  voe  Sdv ujq  Kx  i  kre 

62.  Les  fermiers  n'ont  pas  menti. 

1  €  -k  £.  r  no  j  *C  no  po  mats' i, 

Le  sol  n'est  pas  fertile  et  il  y  a  beaucoup  de  roches. 

U  sol  nd  pd  -Pcris'ii  tk  i  Ij  a  bok'u,  cU  rks  , 


63 
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64  . 


65  . 


66  . 


67  . 


68  . 


69  . 


70  . 


71 . 


72  . 


73  . 


74  . 


75  . 


Savent-ils  la  verite? 

5Av  {  \>i  Iff  ve  r  i  Ve 

Le  chasseur  tire  son  fusil. 

1 4-  S3  sS  oC.rts  i  r  57  -f  u  z'  i  , 


On  a  pris  les  poissons  pres  du  premier  pont ,  le  long  de 
la  rive  gauche. 

on  d  prj  le:  pixels1  S'  prg  dz.  4r  pr+nnj'e  po  U  15  d  +  Id 


n  v  g'oui*. 

Ce  type  est  tres  gentil. 


S*  ~tsip£  ire  Hls!l. 

J’ai  attire  le  poulain  a  moi. 

It  citside  I4-  pu\t  d  mujq, 

Ce  n’est  pas  la  blanche,  c  ’est  la  noire  qu’il  a  tuee. 

si  oe  po  la  tfe  4  sc  I  a.  nuar  !<i  to  i  si/  'e. 

L’ecorce  est  tombe  par  terre. 

I  £  k  o  r  s  5  io  b'e  a.  i  Vi  r . 

- ^ - 

Qui  est  la  ? 

k  i  £  1  Q  (    


Personne  n’est  venu  et  rien  n’est  arrive. 

pgr  s’onne  v+ni i  e  hj'g  nst^nV'e* 

Tous  les  os  sent  craqaes. 

t  u  1  e  g.'o  s  s  o  k  r  ae  l< 1  e  ,  


La  fumee  sur  la  montagne  flotte  sous  la  lune. 


I'd  -Fum'e:  sur  1  3  m  S’  i  n 

■f  lot  Su  id 

li>  n. 

<J 

La  mouche  ne  boit  pas  de  lait. 


I'd,  rr/u  ^  n-f  bioV.  pS  d-i-  lg. 


v 


. 


VI  JB9  lup  .IV 


■* 
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76  . 


77  . 


78  . 


79  . 


80  . 


81  . 


82  . 


83  . 


84  . 


85  . 


86  . 


87  . 


88  . 


Pour  dormir  il  mets  la  main  sur  le  pied. 

pur  dormir  rl  mg:  Id.  m£  sir  li  p^e,. 

II  vient  d ' ici . 

1 1  v j  e  d  i5i. 

Les  poux  n’ont  pas  de  queue. 

\z\  p1  u  *  nl1  p'q  ci(  4-  k*  cTfe  . 

Quand  il  fait  froid  on  fait  un  feu  la  nuit. 

1<  a  t f  i  I  -f'  Z  -P  r  to '  cl  5  1  1  £  ce. i '  o€  I  aL  Ouo'it. 

- E - 

Je  ne  sais  pas  qui  vient  nager. 


za- ss  plo  kl  vVc  n QlPt, 

L'etranger  dit  qu’il  a  mal  a  la  tete. 

I  p .  t  r  a  z  *e  d  z_i‘  l<  i  I  a  km  3. 1  did  tc i  t  . 

<  /S 

Le  nouveau  directeur  veut  le  connaitre. 

la  nuv'o  dzi  r £.kfc ' aoeir  vo1,  U  koneltr. 

r_. 


Le  dentiste  lui  a  arrache  deux  dents. 

l-i-dafcs'xstiuji  D'.orqVe  doe  t  d  £  . 

S ’ il  ne  prend  pas  garde,  il  pourra  se  mordre  la  langue 

Si  1  n+  prd  pa  g~ocrd  i  I  pur  a'  si  r^orcT  la,  1  ary 

Chaque  membre  porte  un  medaillon  rond  autour  du  cou. 

Sdk  m  a  m  d  port  ce  nn  £.  d  0  i  ( 1  o  ro  otur  dzir  k'u  . 

I  v  o~o 

La  semaine  prochaine  nous  allons  bruler  les  racines. 

la.  d  rn'tn  p(ro^£n  nuzd  l‘o  bride  l£  rcis'in. 


Ce  grand  bandit  ecoutait,  l’oreille  contre  le  mur  . 


si  Cjra  bad 


*'j 


Iduts  lorfq  kot  U  mur, 

E  J 


Toi,  tu  preferes  dormir  sans  oreiller. 

"Lug,  i  S  ii  pre  P'Vt/  dormir  5Q  S  QrSj'e. 


. 


--  . 

■ 


- 


; 
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89.  Cette  fille  a  de  longs  ongles  dangereux . 

S  l  {  4‘  i  j  cl  J-i  1  o  z'o  cj  |  dti.  1-i  r'  x  . 

90.  La  peau  d ' un  enfant  est  tendre  et  douce. 

Id  p'o  do  nq-fq  s  ~La;d  e  dvs. 

91.  Chez  nous  autres,  les  chiens  aboyent  la  nuit. 

se  nuz'otr  le  4  \  e  abu/$i  I  d  n  u> 1  i  t 

■  ”  j  a  " 

92.  Son  but  est  de  s'enrichir. 

S4-0  bir  f  cU  $g  repair, 

93.  Ses  fils  font  partie  d ' un  groupe  de  voyageurs. 

fis  -Co  pagris/cJo  Cfrirp  d  +  vDj^ez'acr 

94.  Voila  l’arbre  que  j’ai  vu. 

Vojqlo  l^rb-i-  k  4  vu» 

95.  Ta  famille  a  suivi  ce  sentier. 

t a.  fa. m\j  a  suji/j  si  so-isi^'e. 

96.  La  fermiere  plante  ciquante  seiences. 

Id.  -^errnj'edr  plat  sckat*  mails. 

97.  Elies  reviendront  dans  quinze  jours. 

fl  r -4  v  i  \  Z  d  ro  dq  ke  z^'r, 

98.  J’ai  deja  entendu  les  nouvelles. 

ZC  de£'a  ai  ddz'i)-  |  ^  '  n  U  v'x  I . 

99.  Les  pelicans  habitent  une  grande  lie . 

U  p e  1  :r  k  1 1  d  d  x  t  (  i > n  g  r q  :  j 1  x I . 

100.  Le  bateau  a  traverse  pres  de  la  petite  lie. 

I  +  b  a.  I1  O  ■&.  i  r  d  V  cS  r  lV  p  r  £  d+  I  CL  p-Kl^X  I  - 

I  “  I  5 

101.  II  le  donne  a  la  petite  une  fois  par  annee. 

i\  U  don  cl  'irn  1  pscr  an'e  • 


' 


' 
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102  . 


103  . 


104  . 


105  . 


106  . 


107  . 


108  . 


109  . 


110  . 


Ill  . 


112  . 


113  . 


Elle  veut  que  tu  la  quittes  une  heure  en  avance. 

el  v'qC  k  +  is  •u  la  l<  jc  t  'if  n 1  6  ©e  r  a  dv  Stx  5 . 

- — ' — " — — - 75: - 

Void  un  guide  identique. 

vujas'i  o  qxd  gclaisjk. 

La  grande  image  est  suspendu  au  dessus  du  miroir. 


1  A 


CjfCLd  I  rdd  fc  S^-j 


3  U  s  o  a  d .•  u  o  cl  +  six  rU.  I!  ryi  r  &■ 


Le  pretre  a  un  grade  universitaire  . 

4-  pv^eit  d  on  q  r 'ad  (I  r\  \  v£V  , 


4 


II  s'est  use  a  la  tache. 

1 1  sd  U2  'e  a  ' a  t 1  au  % t 


rr 

Cette  corde  usee  est  inutile 


set  kord  uz.'e  etlx  nuts'll. 


Les  marches  sont  usees. 

le:  /Tigers  Sot  U?e _ 

v' 

Elle  va  apprende  a  chanter. 

xl  va  apr'ad  e  sal'e. 

On  s'amuse  par  rotir  les  guimauves. 

o  SdnAU’.z  pdt  ruWir  le  jiwo',\/, 

Guillaume  apporte  une  lettre. 

jirn'o1.  dport-firn  lit. 

Le  couple  s’approche  du  guichet. 

U  k~u~ p  1  ‘bapros  clzci  jis's. 

II  lui  jette  un  coup  de  poing. 

1 1  luji  zet(  8  ku  cU  pujet 

Montent-ils  le  coteau? 

m  e  t  si  1  U  1+  k  u  t'  o  7 


114  . 


.  AO X 


■ 


' 


. 


-  or  quo:  .1/  »•  :  a  {•  • 
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115  . 


Ils  n'ecrivent  pas  regul ier ement 

jU  rv'ek  r  i‘ v+  p'o  r  £  < j  u  K  rv\'c  , 


116.  Presque  tous  les  lapins  poussent  un  cri  aigue  au  moment 
de  mour ir . 


prsskt  tu  Is  I'&p'r,  prirs  ft  kr'i  u  0  mom‘GL 

d+nnur  i 


117.  Sans  cure-dents  on  se  fait  mal  . 

so.'  k  ir  r  d SC  o  5*  -f  z  m'  oe.  1 . 


• 

. 
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PART  III 

1  .  drawer  j^SjJoOjr _ 

2.  willing  j4  y'oe _ 

3.  poor  p'ouv. _ 

4.  pity  p^jQj'e _ 

5.  b  1  ink  M  J  W*C _ 

6  .  hair  S-V  t  02. 

5 

7.  radio  r  5.  d  z.  1  *0 _ 

8.  noon  dz.  I _ 

9.  Guy  j _ 

10.  leave  p  &  t  S*  i _ 

1 1 .  church  ■C5||SS - 

12.  April  OVrxl _ 

13.  wreck  b  r  i  ’■  2. 1  € _ 

14.  beer  Id  £  j  j  1  &  ^ _ 

15.  pure  p  (  _ 

16.  kill  tsu’e _ 

17.  drank  bujV. _ 

18.  egg/eggs  le£loe4'  j  lez-'oe. 

19.  lay  (eggs) _ 

20.  fine,  well  b't  /  b^j  1  j 

21.  some  butter  z  u,  b  '  d ee r 

22.  bread  d  z  u.  p  1  £ _ 

23.  good  b# _ 

24.  colony  kolp  <V  i _ 

25.  twenty  one  v  £  t 
26  .  it  rains  i  n\  oun 


.  meet  Idvi'q  j  i&ko'tre 

.  bath  z  b  £  Q’e _ 

.  sister  S' 9  c&r _ 

.  take  pr  *  sq  n _ 

.  ho  t  S'q _ 

.  priest  pr‘g.1  t _ 

.  problem  geprobi'^jm 

.  simple  5>fc1irr\P _ 

.  there  are  l  ^  j  *  0 _ 

/v 

.  twenty  V g _ 

.  a  afraid  p^pg'y _ 

.  giant  ze'£ _ 

.  handkerchief  rrui ^  iaj  q 

.  cat  s'  3 _ 

.  rat  r'O _ 

.  pocket  pOS _ 

\f  O 

.  never  Z  r _ 

C  I 

.  children  (X  t  £ _ 

.  bench  b£ _ 

.  heart  1<  1  3  ct.  £ _ 

.  mother  no '  £, i  y 

rs 

.  father  p's|r _ 

.  brother  -fr  1  £  ‘i  r 

- 7*; - 

.  baby  be  b'e  ^ _ 

.  bird  uj  d-Z-'o _ 

.  nest  n  n '  j _ 

.  in  d  £ 


27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 


. -  v 

Hi  2  . c c 

. 

•  * 

t 


t 

_  j  j  _ Jr  I9  W  Bib  .  I 

 V''  ♦ 

—  _ x.  '/  -^oof^E 

_  3  r.i  ■■  '-}■■  q  .  A 

■  —  —  —  — 

_ _ _ L£_'tu0  •« 

'  <JJ  J  lOlUrfD  .II 

I  i  [A  .  r.: 

__3  i  ’J  3(391W  .XI 

-daaj  IXli  .  d I 

X. 

(,  ■ ;;  -  3>  \x  -  t . .  91 

. 

>  .i  d  /j.sL 

|  qjj  4b  .  rvS 

_ 9^ _ booa  .  es 

i  ;noloo  .  *£ 

SjjLI 


54  . 

55  . 

56  . 

57  . 

58  . 

59. 

60  . 

61 . 

62  . 

63  . 

64  . 

6  5  . 

66  . 

67  . 

68  . 

69  . 

70  . 

71  . 

72  . 

73  . 

74  . 

75  . 

76  . 

77  . 

78  . 

79  . 

80  . 
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three  trid'o 

81 . 

field  S'£ 

82  . 

dust  olu  s*  i  'sit 

83  . 

I  o  J  r* 

priest  |<  u  t'e 

84  . 

vegetable  1  e  C|  (lVTr\ 

85  . 

J 

evening  SuAr 

86  . 

I 

far  1  oo  t 

87  . 

us  n'u 

88  . 

buy  3l  £  +  i'c 

89. 

sheets  d  r  *0 

90. 

ugly  / 1  ‘ £  d  ) 

91 . 

month  hn  w  0. 

92  . 

July  4  (||  i  \ 

93  . 

day  z'uQr 

94  . 

long  1 o 

95  . 

leaf  4 ‘ e oe i  q 

96  . 

J 

yellow  zbun 

97  . 

October  o k i 5 b 

98  . 

who  l<  | 

99  . 

red  |ru£ 

100. 

soft  mu. 

101  . 

lie  down  l<u  s'e/l<u4di' 31  r 

102 

- 5 - 1 — — TT -  - - - 

to  like  Em'e 

103 

I  like  z 'em 

104  . 

there  is  ili'o 

105  . 

J 

guide  qia 

106  . 

J 

smoke  buk*3Lr\ 

107  . 

pipe 


¥3- 


drink  bu>'cL‘. 


wine  V 1  g 


jury  I  •+-  £  u :  re 


each  one  S  k  1 


/\s 

oe 


eighteen  d  Z.  i  Z  uVj  t 
c  a  r  r  y  portle _ 


paper 


pa-p'j  *e 


sick  nn  al'ad 


my 


m  uo 'e 


since  d+ 


ur 


take  care  of  SW  £ 


most  bok 


u 


earn 


4^ 


bathing  b  £ 


4 


young  z  be  n 


man  a  na 


to  leave  pcjrtsir _ 

in  a  hurry  gelge  J-y  p' aj  S 
on  d-hSir  _ 


the  railroad  £  +  m  £  d 
aunt  ‘t'au  nt ( 


play  2  u'c 


iVO 


piano 

guitar  0  i‘  t 1  ol ^4  (Q»<f! >crztcn 

'S 


one 


I  |  Ay 

t ime  1  £ 


i  .  oi 

.  9  8 

i 

-  i  .. 

■'  ! 

iOfifil 

.  ;? 

,36.^  fi  xil 

001 

K  .o'  •  i  j  -x  a  31  uft  . 

10  L 

dOI 

.  £6 

_  i 5oa  .AT 

■ 

ill  1  oJ  .  dT 

.  Ofc 


e  3  s  ^  xi  a 


— —  - 


' :  ^  {Bb 


'  l_  gnol 

■ft.!,. £&IL. 


lies  vroXXat 


s»  .  o  :■  .  0 
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108.  horse  s  -f  V  'dj _ 

109.  me  mi/je _ 

110.  you  ~L(  uJ(e _ 

111.  feel  ( S  oC  0  l  ‘  j _ 

112  .  people  /y\  _od _ 

113.  travel  V  uj  Qj‘  yj  z  *6 _ 

114.  Europe  jOer'op _ 

115  .  someone  k  6  1  1<  '  OSL _ 

116.  want  y'pe _ 

117.  to  see  Z-i-  VouCc _ 

118.  our  noi^V! _ 

119.  dog  SIS 

120.  believe _ 

121.  boy _ 

122.  hunt  IdLSaS _ 

123.  to  know  S  d.  V  UJ  Cl1. _ 

124.  farmer  -p C  r mj  *6 _ 

125.  lie  _ 

126.  fertile  -p  jr\.  SX  \ _ 

127.  many  p\-jjr  zj 's oer _ 

128.  rocks  y '  ^ s _ 

129.  do  they  know  6  s  ki  It  sav 

130.  fin  poods'  0 _ 

131.  first  pr+  m  ^ C _ 

132.  bridge  pp _ 

133.  bank  bak _ 

134.  fellow  t.5Ip _ 


135.  left  0 1  OU  S _ 

136.  right  d  f  Oj'Ol _ 

137.  draw  toward  jf  si  n'ev'^r 

138.  thing  pqs'e  (^\c) 

13  9.  white  bl's _ 

140.  black  puJO. _ 

141.  bark  jclp'e _ 

142.  fall  tg'b^ _ 

143  .  ground  't  l  X 

r* 

144.  no  one  p£  r  n /pjkcl  k  oe 

145.  nothing  SSrj1^ _ 

146.  there  1 0 _ 

147.  all  5  C  t  V  _ 

148.  bones  d  e  * z ,o _ 

I  | 

149.  mountain  rpQ  t  _ 

150.  moon  1  If  A _ 

151 .  under  ddS  u _ 

152.  fly  npl~V  S _ 

153.  sleep  d  o  r  nq  i  r 

7 

154.  put  rvVe'br _ 

155.  hand  m j _ 

15  6.  foot  j  1  € _ 

157.  mouth  bl/~S _ 

158.  full  pi  *£ _ 

159.  louse  p*U _ 

160.  tail  k*o _ 

161 .  when  k  S 


3  la  I 


' 


--  :>r. 


3 


9?  JJOl 


.  -I  Cl 

.  ECI 

■ 

.eel 
.o  ax 


/.  _  3  -  ti  sox 

_  _ en an  .  901 

< 

S-'-'  ..  J  .»»•  0:1  •  ^  xx 

__ .  lx?  80b  .911 

■  a  i  1 9d  .0  I .:. 

_ 3  null  .SSI 

_ .jQUi v j6  g  won;!  03  .CSI 

_ .'.  ^  ^  ~i  3  ■•iSirriAi  .  AS  I 

Jj 

..  .  ,4..  c*"-  *  • 
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162  . 

fire  -f  1  c£ 

189. 

bandit  C  b&  d  Z.'  i 

163  . 

night  SuJ&/  Swe  ^ 

190  . 

ear  Of  £ i  Q 

164  . 

f 

stranger  CurCtz'e, 

191  . 

r\  J 

wall  rv\ 1  u  r 

165  . 

say  d  z.  i  '  Y 

192  . 

against  Ko'tr 

166  . 

swim  n  0  Z  £ 

193  . 

listen  €  k  U  b'e 

167  . 

director  d  Zl  T  G  kV  3  Oe'Y 

194  . 

O 

sleep  dornn'i 

168  . 

know  k+  h  1  a  i  t 

195  . 

without  Y |  \  '  £ 

169  . 

dentist  datsist 

196  . 

J 

pillow  on  ; 1  e 

170  . 

pull  out  ara-s'e. 

197  . 

j 

girl  -f  \  ‘  q 

171 . 

two  ci'ot 

198  . 

J 

nail  O  G \ 

172  . 

careful  Q'aer i/^Zrenta.  5  i 1  0 

199. 

J 

dangerous  (X 

173  . 

bite  rfl  Qrc( 

200  . 

skin  Ocb 

174  . 

seed  qrxn 

201. 

l 

soft  mu. 

175  . 

J 

time  -f uj  C(. 

202  . 

tender  "t  0,  d 

176  . 

family  -f  &  w  1  i  \ 

203  . 

fire  (gun)  is  iVe 

177  . 

J 

followed  Sui v 

204  . 

1  ^ 

his  5  0 

178  . 

path  sa”t  S  j  'e  /  ptl/n'e 

205  . 

bark 

179  . 

each  Saekod 

206  . 

end 

180  . 

followed  rr\0.  !.br 

207  . 

son 

181  . 

medalion  ncdct’.’i'o 

208  . 

traveller  VU)OiB£Z.‘e 

182  . 

J 

round  r  ' 0 

209  . 

J 

this  S'D 

183  . 

around  olIci{;'u 

210  . 

that  S'O 

184  . 

neck  k'u 

211  . 

saw  v'u 

185  . 

week  5  +■  rY\'£n 

212  . 

farmer's  wife 

186  . 

burn  brul'e 

213  . 

fifty  SC  k'st<  t 

187  . 

roots  TOiS'lO 

214  . 

fifteen  k  £  Z 

188  . 

big  Q  r'o 

215  . 

news  h  U  vl  1 

191 

■  .1  sloe  .  I'hZ 

\  i  if  >  «*x  '  .0 

_  _ _  siri  .  i  OS 

_ M ibd  . 1 0 £ 

bn.-v  .  r? i'  £ 

_ <108  .  YGS 

_ _  .  da  .  ers 

’  I V'  f  v 


■  *  i 


-t 


g  luis'f  a 


base 


_  .  ....  ■ 


.  .  ,  ri3»q 

' 

; 


.  - 


C  1  bauot 


fj'  j'Si  £  '  bna  ota 


■  ■■*»  —  - 


Of  2  ^  4-  v  M  y  &  w 

5>  I  u  v . 


—   .  -  - 


.Sdl 

.  Adi 

.  Vdl 

.  S XL 
.  C  TI 
.MI 
.evi 

.8^1 


216.  already_k2£jt£_!L^ _ 

217.  islan  d  r  1 _ 

218.  pelican  lx  k _ 

219.  year  5e.n*e, _ 

220.  here  |'s  j  /  XSlt _ 

221.  identical  xda^SI  k'a^-l 

O 

222  .  mirror  no  I  r  u)  *£,  r _ 

223.  university  unV£rSL‘tc 

ft 

2  24.  rope  l<'su 

225  .  useless  .1  D  "LT  t  S 1  1 _ 

226.  steps  do  _ 

227  .  learn  ae  p r  1  au  fl _ 

228.  sing  S  Cut  _ 

229.  roast  \r 1  Q  S  *  1 _ 

230.  marshmallow- _ 

231.  William _ 

232.  letter  liirt _ 

233.  throw  0  or  3  S  *g, _ 

234.  fist  piUCX^l£ _ 

235  .  hill  l<'  OU  t( 

- - '■  " 1  1  . ■  ■■  ■■ 

236.  sharp  U  /  p  U)  Z  t  S  V 
237  .  regular  y  £  Cj  irli  j1  <L _ 


' 

' 

< 

_ _ _ [L '■■■* 


jLL  :p  .1 


.£££ 

.  ass 


•  .  J  t  Lori  ,*am  ",  0 ££ 
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